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Candidates in the up- 
coming Students' Society elec- 
tions had the opportunity to 
voice their platforms at two 
open meetings last weekend. 

Yesterday afternoon, all the 
candidates were invited to 
speak at the Royal Victoria 
College. 

Doug Amos, presidential can- 
didate: The Popular Student 
Front held a study session over 
the weekend to sum up the ex- 
perience gained from the cam- 
paign and decided upon a 5- 
point program to concretize 
its advocacy of a mass 
democratic method of work. 
Students' Society should 
become a center of resistence 
against the McGill ad- 
ministration and the interests it 
serves. Quebec is exploited by 
American corporations and 
Anglo-Canadian colonialists. 
The Students' Society should 
therefore oppose the use of 
McGill in the interests of US im- 
perialism and Anglo-Canadian 
colonialism. 

. Students' Council serves as 
"a junior agent of the McGill ad- 
ministration." It never takes 
stands on issues eg. on senate 
interference. Instead, the 
Students' Society tries to drug . 
students by catering to their 
sensations with events like rock 
festivals and erotic films. 

"Then, just as the colonists 
gave liquor to the Indians and 
then criticized them for being 
drunkards, the Students' 
Society initiated the 
propaganda that students are 
only interested in sensate 
pleasures, that their problems 
are of some metaphysical 
nature and can only be solved 
through the exercise of 
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bureaucratic authority." 

The orientation and content of 
courses at McGill is pro- 
imperialist and promotes at- 
titudes which help maintain the 
oppression in Quebec. It is 
necessary to struggle against 
education which does not serve 
the people. 

Five-Point Program: Support 
the National Petition for a 
People's Canada; Throw away 
"Robert's Rules of Order" and 
instead use. a mass democratic 
method of work; Oppose the use 
of McGill in the interests of US 
imperialism and Anglo- 
Canadian colonialism, oppose 
the role played by the Students' 
Society as junior parthers of the 
Administration; Support, en- 
courage and organize programs 
like the Academic Activities 
Committee "which upholds that 
we must seek truth to serve the 
people"; Support struggle in the 
classroom against ideas which 
do not serve the people. 
Gabor Zinner: The issues he ran 
on three weeks ago haven't 
changed. The student body 
must represent the whole 
student body. $300.000 must of- 
fer more in terms of programs. 
The purpose of his present term 
in office has been, "to restore 



some sanity and responsibility 
to the administration of student 
affairs and I think we've been 
fairly successful." 

The Students' Society 
established the McGill Anti-Fee. 
Hike Coalition. Two thousand 
people came to his rock concert 
Saturday night, although he ad- 
mitted that many of them were 
not McGill students. He opened 
the Sunflower restaurant. The 
course format at McGill is 
"stifling". He will initiate a 
course evaluation form and 
establish a "free university" co- 
op where people can get 
together to explore different 
ideas. He is opposed to people 
being forced to learn French 
even though they live in Quebec 
which he agrees is 80% French 
speaking. 

David Werner, internal vice- 
president candidate: Announ- 
ced that he is no longer on the 
PSF slate. It's time to put an end 
to the "monopoly" game that 
Students' Council has become. 
The Students' Society has been 
used in the image of a cor- 
poration and in return has done 
little for the students. 

Opposed to the playpen 
Council has become with the 
resignations of this past year. 



and to its elitist tactics. The 
union should be a "forum for 
discussion." 

He asks "students not to be 
fooled by gimmicks." Some 
candidates are concocting non- 
issues such as establishing a 
laundromat in the Union when 
there is already one there, and a 
promise of parking facilities for 
students when there is no room 
for any cars. 

His position as Cafeteria 
Chairman has shown him how 
corrupt the caterer is, presen- 
ting bribes and summer jobs to 
"influential Students' Council 
members". The rock concert is 
not an issue. Students should 
not "be enticed by careerists 
and opportunists who, once .in 
power, will do nothing but go 
their own ways." 
Jean Maurice Bellaicho: "Some 
people say that I'm running as a 
joke ... I'm a serious joke." 
Every candidate is right, "but 
I'm not a political candidate. I 
agree that McGill has to take a 
position, but not a political 
position." 

"I don't have a platform. 
Promises are useless." 
Sam Luft: His "number one 
priority" is summer jobs. He 
would like to get jobs for McGill 
students at a day camp center 
he proposes for McGill, in the 
Milton Park project, and. with 
"various anti-pollution groups." 
Student work forces should get 
out into the community. "The 
issues are serious enough. 
There are enough things that 
need to be done." 
Whitney Hardy, external vice- 
presidential candidate: The 
Students' Society should get out 

' into the student body. She sup- 
ports the McGill Anti-Fee Hike 
Coalition, which she said was 
not initiated by the Students' 
Society, and course evaluation 
forms. The recent problems with 
student representation on 
Senate stemmed from "Coun- 
cil's inability to find out what the 
students wanted." A student - 
issue arising from a source 
other than from the students 
themselves is not necessarily a 

. bad issue; it should be handled 
as well. 

Ze'ev lonis: The Popular Front 
Student Front met over the 
weekend to develop its plat- 
form. "After going to the 
students we realized that mass 
democracy by itself would 
achieve nothing." The PSF 
realized that the Students' 
Society is a failure because "it 
is not a center of resistance 
against the university and the 
Board of Governors who serve 
US imperialism and Anglo- 
Canadian colonialism in 
Quebec." He restated the PSFs 
Five Point program. He 
especially criticized the cour- 
Continued on page 4 
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Elections for the- three 
positions on the Students'. 
Society executive will be held 
this Wednesday. 

Last week, the Daily inter- 
viewed the candidates for Exter- 
nal and Internal Vice-President. 

Today, two presidential 
hopefuls explain their views on 
the issues and problems facing 
students. The third candidate, 
David Rovins, could not be 
reached. 

■ Doug Amos, M Eng 1, volun- 
teered to run on the Popular 
Student Front platform, which 

Presidential candidate David 
Rovins, Law Qualifying, could 
not be reached last night for 
an interview after many attem- 
pts to contact him. 



he fully supports, becaii 
feels that "in the past, the 
presidents and Students' 
Society hacks have run the 
Students' Society on a mass 
bureaucratic basis and served 
the interests of tho 
administration." 

"They have tried lo use diver- 
sions like rock festivals, erotic 
films to turn people's heads 
from this basic fact, and used 
mass bureaucracy to prevent 
people from changing the 
situation." 

The PSF's policies "center 
around opposing the use of 
McGill in the service of Anglo- 
Continued on page 4 

ELECTIONS 

The Academic Activities Com- 
mittee is holding an open 
forum today on the Students' 
Society elections. All the 
presidential candidates have 
been invited to speak. 1 pm, 
McConnell Engineering 
Building Common Room. ........ 
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JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CAMPS 

CAMP B'NAI B'RITH 

& CAMP WOODEN ACRES 

Head Counsellor 

Counsellors: minimum age 20 years 

.Supervisors: experienced minimum age 22 years 

Section Heads: 
Specialists in Arts &' Crafts, Nature Lore 
Music & Dance, Hiking & Tripping, Waterfront 

Kitchen: Kitchen Helpers & Dishwashers; 20 years, 18 years. 



Jewish Community Camps 



6655 Cote des Neiges Road, 
Room 260 

Montreal 249 - 735-3669 



Executive 
Applications 

are hereby extended for 
the position of 

PRODUCER, 

RED & WHITE REVUE, 

1973 

ALL McGILL STUDENTS ARE ELIGIBLE! 

Application forms are available 
at the Student Council Office. 
Deadline: Friday, March 3rd/72 
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HIUEL STUDEMS' SOCIETY 

presents 

JEWISH VIDEO 
YOUTH THEATRE 

Theatre Workshops, using video tape, 
with David Levy 



First session: 
- -Tuesday evening; 
February 29th 7:00 P.M. 



3460 Stanley St. 
If unable to attend 1st session 
call 488-4525 



GAMMI PHI BETA 

All day open house for any interested 
girls Feb. 28, 3448 A Pool (down Iho 
alloy). 

Come and see what it's all about. 
Join us tor lunch, dinner or just col- 
leo. 



ABORTIONS 

BY QUALIFIED DOCTORS 

Up to 24 wk3. 
Reliable & Confidential 
274-8545 

815 Jean Talon East 

Montreal, Que. 

(Across From Metro Station) 



cars available 

For Toronto, Western Canada, 
Maritimes, & Florida 
Call MONTREAL 
ORIVEAWAY SERVICE LTD. 

4018 St. Catherine St. W. 
Tel: 937-2816 



ABORTIONS 

Total Cost SI 50.00 
Safe — Confidential — No Hassles 
Montreal Women's Help 

Organization 
2121 St. Mathieu, Suite 105 
Tel: 935-2517 

Daily tOam — 8pm Drop in or call 



Upon the request of several uninformed students 
and with the full agreement of all candidates, I hereby 
wish to inform the student body that in the case of any 
election for student office in which slates are involved, 
a person may vote for one (or more) member(s) of a 
slate campaigning for a particular office(s) with no 
obligation to vote for other(s) in the slate. It of course 
follows that the person may cast votes for independent 
candidates ( or members of other slates) as his (or her) 
choice for the other offices involved. 

Bennett Little 
Chief Returning Officer 



NOTICE NOTICE NOTICE 

The following two rulings are withdrawn: 

i) "Supporters or opponents of any issues 
brought up by candidates are not allowed to add- 
ress 'public meetings' on behalf of any of the 
candidates." 

ii) "Supporters of the issues raised by the 
candidates are not permitted to hold forums on the 
student elections. Supporters of issues are also 
not allowed to organize public meetings to 
discuss the issues." 

The question of candidates having friends and 
supporters address classes and meeting on thd 
candidates' behalf came up as an unprecedented 
request at the Candidates meeting on Monday 
Feb. 21st. I was obliged to make a snap judge- 
ment which did not permit me to take into account 
extenuating circumstances. Upon further con- 
sideration I concede I may have been in error and 
in conjunction with the fact that the Judicial Com- 
mittee could not meet upon this decision until 
Monday Feb. 28th I hereby wish to withdraw my 
rulings on these matters. 
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Bennett Little 
Chief Returning Officer, 
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This Interview was conducted by 
nold Bennett. The translation 



from the French transcript was 
prepared by Tom Sorell. 

Charles Gagnon, together 
with Pierre Valllôres, was a key 
figure in the 1966 version of the 
FLQ. A former Université de 
Montréal sociologist, Gagnon 
was one of those responsible for 
introducing Marxism to the 
Quebec nationalist movement. 
In late 1966 Gagnon and 
Valllères were arrested in front 
of the United Nations building in 
New York, where they were at- 
tempting to present the case (or 
Quebec independence. They 
were extradited to Canada to 
face charges in connection with 
a bombing at the La Grenade 
shoe factory, but it was more 
than three years before they 
were brought to trial. Gagnon 
was finally cleared for lack of 
evidence, while the charges 
against Valllôres have been 
allowed to lapse in the wake of 
his recent decision to work 
within the system. • 

Gagnon and Valllères enjoyed 
a brief period of freedom in 
1970, when they were finally 
granted ball, but both were 
again arrested under the War 
Measures Act In October. In 
their case, as In almost all the 
other cases of those arrested un- 
der the WMA, charges were 
dropped In early 1971 because 
of the prosecution's Inability to 
construct a case. 

At this point Gagnon decided 
to renounce the FLQ and involve 
himself in building up 
grassroots working-class 
movements. He Is currently 
working with the Montreal Cen- 
tral Council of the Con- 
federation of National Trade 
Unions. 

Valliôres, on the other hand, 
decided to go "underground", 
but in December 1971 he 
renounced the FLQ and 
emerged from hiding, ready and 
eager ' to' 'join the Parti'- 

Vi 'Mill ,...»«•»'..*.• I . 1 » » 1 » • » . 



Québécois and to take a federal 
government job "working with 
the workers". 



Daily: What prompted you to 
leave the FLQ and begin 
organizing workers? 

Gagnon: In general terms, let's 
say that my goals, or the way I 
analyze the situation in Quebec 
as far as choosing the methods 
and the general strategies, has 
changed considerably. If I was 
in the FLQ in 1966, that's 
because I thought that the 
struggle against the power of 
capitalism and imperialism in 
Quebec would eventually bring 
about armed struggle by 
Quebec workers. In the years 
since 1966, I have realized that 
it's a matter of staying open to 
the reactions of the people, 
changes of opinion, and the 
ideology of the people. 

A revolutionary organization 
must center its efforts largely on 
the struggles led by the workers 
and worker's movements in 
general. A group of tho FLQ 
type of 1966 was relatively 
isolated from the workers so 
that its actions were not tied 
directly or concretely to their 
struggles. 

I arrived at the conclusion 
that in Quebec, an in- 
dustrialized society, a North 
American society, a 
revolutionary movement has to 
support a revolutionary party 
which constitutes a kind of 
crystallization of interests and 
the ideology of the working 
class and which can give a 
political direction and even- 
tually a strategy to workers' 
struggles aimed at the over- 
throw of capitalism and the con- 
struction of socialism. In other 
words, the transformation con- 
cerns the change from a group 
which defined itself as in the 
vanguard but which was ac- 
tually cut off from the working 
: class. Today, I think that an 
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organization is needed inside 
the working class, an 
organization that will take the 
means, which would adapt its 
tactics and which would 
develop its strategy with an eye 
to the obstacles it encountered, 
as well as the contradictions 
and conflicts. 

Daily: What rype of action is 
necessary to organize a worker's 
party? 

Gagnon: A mass party cannot 
be organized from above by a 
small group of individuals who 
simply decide to organize it. 
Mass parties, revolutionary par- 
ties all over the world are born 
of particular organizations, very 
localized, very limited, which at 
a given point find themselves 
united, form a larger 
organization and develop on 
clearer and clearer political 
lines. What one must encourage 
as a consequence in Quebec 
right now, is the organization of 
the workers at the base, that is, 
the organization or establish- 
ment of a group of workers who 
lead the struggles in their fac- 
tories, in their work places and 
that these groups develop a 
fuller political perspective. 
Eventually, it will, be the 
regrouping "of these 
organizations or political action 
committees which will form the 
point of departure for a large 
organization of Quebec 
workers. 

Dally: Are you thinking of a 
framework of political action 
committee at the grassroots 
level? 

Gagnon: Speaking concretely, 
today my work is centered in- 
side the unions to conduct 
political work. There is fun- 
damental work to be done in 
• Quebec which is the 
prerequisite of any considerable 
development in political 
organization. This is ideological 
work, if you want, in the unions 
of the working class. It is 



ideological work which one 
tries to do inside these unions. It 
isn't strictly a matter of 
politicizing union actions, but to 
make way for the understanding 
of the workers so that they can 
analyze the concrete conditions 
in which they find themselves 
and, as a consequence, that i 
they decide for themselves oh 
the forms of political interven- 
tion which appears most ap- 
propriate to these conditions. 

i - 

Dally: What do you think of the 
claim of the Parti Communiste 
du Quebec (M-L) that it is the 
only real party of the workers? 
Gagnon: I know that the PCQ 
(M-L) presents itself as the 
revolutionary party of Quebec 
workers, but to be fair, I think 
that if one analyses things with 
detachment, the PCQ (M-L) to 
me represents one group among 
others which puts forward an 
ideology, which tries to take 
part, a group among others 
which could eventually join 
others in the creation of a party, 
but which I don't consider a 
worker's party because it Is too 
tiny to be a party in the strict 
sense of the word. 
Daily: The PCQ(M-L) maintains 
that it has the correct line and 
that all other mass movements 
should join it, rather than ' the 
other way around. 
Gagnon: This Is to put the facts 
dogmatically, to my way of 
thinking. I don't want to make 
value judgements. I think that 
many militant groups have an 
orientation which, with the 
development of struggle, could 
very well develop a political 
line, a real revolutionary line. I 
don't think that the PCQ (M-L) is 
the only group in this evolution 
which can contribute to the 
point of departure of mass 
organization in Quebec, and 
this is an application, perhaps a 
little too mechanical, of the 
teachings of Mao-Tse-tung. If 
you take the case of China, for 
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example, or Albania, countries 
where there is a communist 
party in power, the birth of this 
party was usually brought about 
by many groups who were 
brought together because of 
concrete conditions. Repression 
takes different forms. In certain . 
cases, it was foreign oc- 
cupation. In Albania, it was the 
Italian occupation which led 
the few groups of militants in 
Albania to form a larger party. 
Daily: How do you view the PCQ 
(M-L)'s contention that those 
who do not support them are 
splitting the movement? 
Gagnon: It seems to me that 
they are forgetting certain prin- 
ciples which Mao set down in 
writing after the struggles 
waged in China, and within the 
Chinese Communist party itself. 
In "On Handling Contradictions 
Among the People" Mao writes 
that the contradictions cannot 
be resolved as antagonistic 
contradictions of one class and 
another. It is a fact that there are 
groups with a political line 
which can become very disad- 
vantageous in the long run, but 
if in the beginning, one attacks 
these militants in the same way 
one confronts the capitalists, 
the government, and the ap- 
paratus of the state, this doesn't 
seem to me to be a very 
revolutionary way of resolving 
contradictions among the 
people. There are militants who 
may have a wrong line, totally or 
partially wrong, but to accuse 
them of being reactionaries or 
servants of imperialism, this is 
to postpone the problem. The 
struggle in Quebec must be led 
by the working class, by the 
people who are exploited 
against the forces of ex- 
ploitation — American im- 
perialism, Canadian and 
Quebec capitalism and the 
states of Canada and Quebec 
which are the forces of direct 
repression. We must channel 
Continued on .page 4 
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Continued from page 3 -. 

our energies to establish what 
these fundamental contradic- 
tions are, and at the same time 
to try to clarify a political line 
within these groups, but not to 
put the better part of their 
energies into condemning a 
group of Trotskyists or social 
democrats or things like that — 
that's to postpone the chief 
'problem?" 

Daily: Do you believe that the 
workers should lead the party or 
that the party should lead the 
workers? 

Gagnon: I think that a 
revolutionary party In an in- 
dustrial society must in any 
case be led by workers who are 
members of the party. It isn't the 
or four or five million 
in Quebec who will 
party by referendum, 
a communist party or a 
revolutionary party In a society 
like ours has to be led by 
politicized workers, militant 
workers who are the best 
spokesmen for the interests of 
the working class. Thus, the 
eadership of a mass-based 
party in Quebec — I say without 
hesitation that it will be taken up 
-by" the workers. But in the final 
analysis it's a game of words. If 
the majority of party members 
are workers, it will have a 
worker's leadership. If it's a 
party with democratic way of 
doing things (with a central 
leadership, nevertheless) the 
party will be representative of 
the interests, ideology, and 
political line formulated and in- 
creasingly elaborated by the 
worker members of the party. 
This party, as regards workers 
who are nonmembers, will play 
a leadership role, but as it is a 
party of workers, it will be the 
workers who will assume the 
leadership role in the Quebec 
'ruggle. 

Daily: What role do you see lor 
the minorities In the struggle in 
Quebec? 

Gagnon: This is a problem- 1 
consider among the most impor- 
tant in Quebec, because of the 
importance of national 
minorities, particularly in Mon- 
treal. It's a fact that the majority 
of minority groups, up to now in 
any case, were assimilated to 
English elements in Quebec as 
is usually the case as far as in- 
tegration goes in North 
America. I think that the role of 
minorities is going to become 
concretely important to the ex- 
tent that militants within these 
minorities on the one hand take 



other people of what is going on 
in Quebec so that they realize 
that their interests really lie in 
participating in the struggle 
against capitalism and im- 
perialism in Quebec along with 
the majority of French-speaking 
workers. 

It's the minority which has to 
take the lead to insure its 
presence in the struggles which 
are waged, so that they can give 
value to their particular in- 
terests. Right now there is a 
great deal of information for 
militants to prepare in the ethnic 
minorities of Quebec concer- 
ning the struggle and the con- 
tradictions in these groups. 
There are negative features, but 
these can be overcome: for 
example, strict nationalism. One 
can overcome it by condemning 
it alone while neglecting the 
real progressive forces which 
exist in the Quebec and French- 
speaking community. Both are 
necessary. It is important that 
they align. The first struggle to 
be waged within these 
minorities is an ideological ' 
struggle, information which is 
made available to counter the 
official propaganda which tries 
to destroy the progressive force 
and the revolutionary character 
which is developing in Quebec. 
What is developing may be one 
of the driving forces of the 
change to the North American 
level: a continental movement 
against capitalism. 

Dally: Alter the establishment 
of an Independent, socialist 
Quebec, what type ol linguistic 
and cultural rights or privileges 
would the minorities have? 

Gagnon: This is a delicate 
question. In Quebec there are 
special problems, the problems 
of minorities In North America 
and Canada which have taken 
on a certain character with a 
certain analysis: that there is a 
French collectivity in Quebec 
which has been degraded 
culturally. It may happen that in 
a period of transition, to assure 
a solid base for the survival of 
Quebec, that there will have to 
be greater attention paid to con- 
tingencies as concerns 
language. But the ideal solution 
which one can forsee in a 
socialist Quebec is a council or 
committee of minorities which 
would be representative first of 
the Indians" and Eskimos, who 
have always been neglected in 
the past, and a council of 
minorities which could advise 
the Quebec government con- 



Continued from page 1 

Canadian colonialism and U.S. 
imperialism. "We want to 
uphold the mass democratic 
method in order to seriously 
debate the question of whom 
education serves, in the 
classrooms and in alternate 
forums provided by the 
Students' Society." 

The PSF also wants to 
"initiate widespread debate" on 
the National Petition for a 
People's Quebec, which they 
support. 

"We want to demolish the 
Students' Society bureaucracy," 
says Amos, "and make 
Students' Society a genuine 
center of resistance which 
relies on standing up for the in- 
terests of students and dealing 
with the real problems facing 
them, as opposed to the 
question of pubs, etc." 
■ Gabor Zinner, MA 2, the in- 
cumbent president, is seeking 
re-election because he would 
"like to seee some continuity in 
the programs" he initiated. 

Zinner feels that "these 
programs are responding to 
needs of the students." 

"I feel obliged to carry them 
out. What's more, I get a per- 
sonal satisfaction from carrying 
them through." 

If re-elected, Zinner plans to 
expand and continue those 
programs. He hopes to "get into 
the course guide" and to "ex- 
plore the free university con- 
cept". 

"Also, I would really like to 
establish rapport with other 
universities in Quebec, to try to 
initiate some discussion." 

"A redefinition of Students' 
Society is still something I want 
to do, involving large numbers 
of people in that process." 
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CAMPUS LEGAL AID: 1-3 pm. 

Union Rm 412. 392-8992. 
WATERSHOW 72: March 3-4. 
Tickets now on sale — Union 
Box Olfice. Currie Gym Rm 33. 
Western Pool — RVC. 
SAVOY SOCIETY: Tickets now 
on sale for THE SORCERER — 
Union Box Office. 
AMATEUR RADIO VA2UN: Im- 
portant meeting not to be 
missed. Union 401. 1 pm. 392- 
8942. 

GAMMA PHI BETA 
SORORITY: Drop by anytime all 
day for coffee; lunch 12-2 and 
supper 6:00. 3448 A, Peel Street, 
down the alley. 844-1293. 
FOLKDANCE SOCIETY: Inter- 
national folkdances. Everyone 
welcome. Union 23-24. 7 pm. 
HELLENIC CLUB: Important 
Club meeting. Reading of the 
constitution followed by a lec- 
ture by Mr. N. Paradisis on "The 
Effects of Emigration to the 
Economy of Greece." Union 
123-124. 5-8 pm. 

COMMUNITY McGILL: Babysit- 
ters are needed for children up 
to 2 yrs old while un-wed 
mothers attend meeting. Mon- 
days 1:30-3:30. Union 414. 12-2. 
392-8980. 

LUNCH HOUR MUSIC: Gad- 
band at 1*pm. in the Union 
Ballroom"; Free.' 
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ses at McGill which teach the 
value of "knowledge for 
knowledge's sake" and "teach 
us theory, but none that is 
relevant to practice." 

The monopoly over the 
Quebec economy by American 
corporations "clearly does not 
serve the Interests of the 
Quebec people." The main ob- 
jective of the courses at McGill 
is "obey, memorize, 
regurgitate". "Bureaucracy is 
used in the classroom as well 
as in the Students! Society." 
Professors would have to justify 
their stands under mass 
democracy. Some of the 
candidates stated that they are 
apolitical but this is impossible 
because you are either for or 
against U.S. imperialism. 

To talk about rock concerts 
takes away concern from the 
main struggle of the people in 
Quebec. People must stand up 
and oppose these ideas but the 
Students' Society doesn't. "This 
isn't some abstract idea. We 
must support activities like the 
AAC. In our relations with other 
universities we must again en- 
courage joint opposition." 

"We say that you have to look 
at the forces in play in Quebec 
today and the same forces are 
in play in the university." 

Zinner asked Amos in French 
If he was associated in any way 
with an organization which did 
work in the Quebec community. 
A member of the audience poin^ 
ted out that Zinner' s tactic was 
that of a racist. "No one is 
saying that because you have to 
learn French, that is the only 
language you should speak. It is 
only you who are saying that." 

lonis said that the struggle of 
the Quebec people was on a 
class basis. "You are trying to 
obscure the problem of 
economics. By using a racist 
line like that, you are trying to 
obscure the whole issue." 

Zinner then suggested that 
the discussion be carried on 
later. The audience, however, 
was in favor of continuing it. 

Zinner contended that "there 
may be false prophets among 
us", lonis asked him if, since he 
spoke French and considered 
that the criterion for an under- 
standing of the problems of the 
Québécois, he could tell the 
audience what the real issues in 
Quebec were. 

Another member of the 
audience asked Whitney Hardy 
what she proposed to do to help 
women. Hardy favored 
establishing a center for 
women's concerns to facilitate 
" any women's" issues Including* 



the abortion referendum. 

Hardy asked Amos how the 
question of the fee-hike for 
foreign students could be 
solved. Amos replied that the 
only way of dealing with it would 
be to raise the consciousness of 
the students, lonis suggested 
that pressure could be applied 
on the Bourassa government by 
forming a Quebec-wide univer- 
sity front against the fee hike. 



I hursday evening, the three 
presidential candidates spoke 
at Molson Hall on the question 
of what the Students' Society 
can do for residences.Dawd 
Rovlns: Three activities for im- 
proved residence living — co- 
educational sports, movies and 
social gatherings. "I noticed 
that your soccer matches are 
quite popular. I was thinking 
that perhaps there could be 
more intramural sports up here. 
The residences used to have 
movies up here." 

Mentioned noticing many 
residents at Students' Society 
funcions. Unsure of the areas in 
the Students' Society in which 
"the residents could play a 
part." Students' Society might 
"cooperate with the residences" 
in setting up new activities for 
themselves. Gabor Zinner, in- 
cumbent president: His cam- 
paign is not oriented towards 
anyone in particular, but after 
speaking to a Residence Direc- 
tor, he realized that "people 
here feel isolated". 

Summed up the activities he 
has initiated (among which he 
mentioned the Anti-feehike 
Coalition) and those he plans to 
sponsor if re-elected. Among 
the latter: Expansion of the Sun- 
flower restaurant, course 
evaluation and a "free univer- 
sity" cum co-op. Said he had 
hoped residents could be drawn 
to the Union for lunch hour 
music. 

"Campus is fragmented. 
There isn't a campus life. The 
university life should supply 
this," Doug Amos, of the 
Popular Student Front: "When 
we came up to. residences, 
students asked, 'What can you 
do about the residences?'" His 
answer was, "You people don't 
need me sitting up here telling 
you what your problems , are. 
The job of the Students' Society 
should be as an initiator of 
debate, not sitting up in the 
Union making up problems for 
students." • 

Emphasized the need for a 
mass democratic method of 

Continued on page 5- 
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Wh 



'ho, or perhaps one should ask 
what was John Grierson? One may start 
by telling what he was not. Although he 
has made some films, Grierson was the 
first to admit that he was not himself a 
film-maker. As boring as it might at first 
sound to the wild-eyed ones with the 8 
millimeter brains, Grierson's first concern 
was with money. As ho so aptly put it, it is 
pointless to discuss what one does with 
the medium unless we are talking about It 
in terms of access to the means of pro- 
duction. In terms of film-making this ac- 
cess takes the form of money, and lots of 
it. Thus it is said that when two business- 
men get together they talk about movies, 
while when two film-makers get together, 
they talk about money. Grierson's gift not 
only has been to place himself in-be- 
tween those with resources such as gov- 
ernment and industry and those with film- 
making talent, but more importantly, to 
establish the sort of creative working 
arrangement which insures that this talent 
will not be stifled. It is said that Grierson 
started the National Film Board. In fact 
the Canadian Government had been in- 
volved in film-making well , before he 
came in 1938. What Grierson supplied 
was an organization which permitted 
creative film-making to take root. In the 
words of the act which he wrote to create 
the board, "Governmental departments 
should be free to supervise films . . . but 
where films are intended for distribution 
to the public, translation into film terms 
should be regarded as a professional 
matter for the government film ollicer and 
his associate producers." 



Only a film-maker bitterly experienced 
in the meddling of an over-anxious, un- 
imaginative sponsor can appreciate the 
poetry of these words. Through such 
arguments, Grierson was able both to 
harness and liberate the talents of men 
destined to become creative forces in the 
cinema. There are many ways of being 
great. Grierson's greatness Is particularly 
visible because of the extent to which 
others have reaped the fruits of his 
labors; not the least ourselves, the audi- 
ence who owe the existence of a whole 
genre of cinema to his creative genius. 

Grierson's starting point is not the 
cinema but rather a concern with the 
issues of education and propaganda. He 
came to Chicago in 1924 as a sociologist 
to example the melting pot in action and 
particularly the powerful forces acting on 
the population which insured that immi- 
grants of every ethnic extraction would 
bo thoroughly Americanized within two 
generations. His discovery, echoed by 
men like McLuhan 30 years latof was the 
not-too-surprising fact that the- mass 
media exercises a tremendous influence 
on the behavior and opinions of the 
population whose lives it infuses. Grier- 
son saw the tremendous propaganda 
power of the press. The press had the 
power both to mold collective public 
sentiment and to move national policy. 
Newspaper headlines, quite literally, 
caused wars; wars patriotically supported 
by a population fed a newspaper head- 
lines. Grierson was among the earliest to 
see in the cinema an even greater power 
for controlling men's thoughts. To those 



who had a stake in influencing opinion, 
he offered the tools — a powerful 
medium and a pool of creative specialists 
who knew how to use it. What he sold as 
a by-product was a new type of film- 
making, . the documentary film; a word 
he invented and defined. Strange as it 
might seem today, the idea of exploiting 
the real world and factual material, the 
idea of showing real people doing real 
things was, in 1927, a new idea some- 
thing that just hadn't been done very 
much up to then in this most life-like of 
media. Grierson was to define documen- 
tary as the creative interpretation of reality 
using the method of a "selective drama- 
tization of facts in terms of their human 
consequences." His trick was to combine 
these simple ideas with an almost 
Machiavellian ability to make them come 
to pass. He created a movement that was 
to revolutionize film-making. 

Grierson's astonishing success in this 
field he invented for himself stretches 
from the British documentary school of 
the 1930s to a highly successful tele- 
vision show lasting an amazing 10 years 
into the 1960 s. It is a success that largely 
centers around a creative interaction 
which he has managed to establish over 
the years with thosein power. He has the 
_ curious knack of using people for their 
own good. His first film, a documentary 
on herring fishing, was proposed to a 
board whose financial director just hap- 
pened to be passionately interested in the 
subject. The early success of the National 
Film Board is due in no small measure to 



a personal friendship which Grierson en- 
joyed with Mackenzie King. The success- 
ful distribution of his films is due largely 
to the close personal ties which Grierson 
had established in both the British and 
American film Industries. Finally, the 
cohesiveness and integrity of the docu- 
mentary movement as a whole is due in 
part to a personal loyalty to the man John 
Grierson and the ideas he stood for. He 
was the mastermind behind a movement, 
the maker, not of films, but of film- 
makers. 

John Grierson died last Saturday and it 
is to his memory that this special issue of 
the Supplement is dedicated. We write 
not about Grierson the historical ligure 
but about a man who profoundly affected 
all of those students and faculty who 
came in contact with him. For Grierson. 
whose name will forever be mentioned 
when anyone thinks of film, was above all 
an educator - a mover of men and 
perhaps the greatest teacher McGill has 
ever known. 
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Calvinism, the flash, 

and sheer bluff 



Eulogies would probably have made 
Grierson angry. They simply were not in 
his style of life or in his style of show 
business. Yet something must bo said 
about Grierson as a man of style and as 
an educator par excellence. In his three 
years at McGill he persisted with dogged 
determination in his search for intelligent 
young minds and quality. These years 
were not his first ventures into education 
as -'instant biographers' have recently 
stated. His whole life was spent teach- 
ing; to miss this is to have missed the 
man. There are few who could say that 
he left no impression on them. One sim- 
ply cannot forget a hammer blow to the 
head. 

His mental energy and alertness made 
one forget that he was the last of the 
nineteenth century's children. The sun 
was already setting on Britain's 'bluebird 
of EmpHre' (Grierson's phrase) when 
young men left optimistically (on the Boer 
War and baby John Grierson began 
registering mental images of the world in 
his tiny brain. As he grew up in a tiny 
Scottish village, the village school teach- 
er implanted in him a love of knowledge, 
of education and of the profession itself. 
His teacher's dogmatic Calvinism failed 
to become the essential element In 
young Grierson's faith, yet he became 
imbued with that self-confidence which 

Say with the Prime Minister of 
Canada that 'never again in our 
land or in any other land will the 
gods of material power, of worldly 
possession and of special pri- 
vilege be permitted to exercise 
their sway'. Mean it, and mean it so 
much that the people will know 
that, as far as human fallibility 
allows, the age of selfish interest is 
over and done- with. Say it and 
mean it and think it and act on it. 
Make it your religion; which is to 
say, make it your bond with the 
people. 

— Grierson, 1941 

only comes from an unequivocal sure- 
ness of what is right and what is wrong. 
The village school teacher was also 
Grierson's father. 

Perhaps Grierson himsell would deny 
the influence of these early days. He of- 
ten referred to G. B. Shaw and the 
Fabians as his intellectual mentors who 
'primed the machine' which he develop- 
ed. But beneath the intellectual baggage 
always lay a man who knew his mind and 
who felt obliged to spend his life in ser- 
vice to mankind. If mankind was perfec- 
tible, then Grierson was doing his part to 
make it so. Everyone he touched felt a 
new measure of self-esteem to his life. 
Grierson held the mirror and let his stu- 
dents discover themselves. 

In his film classes at McGill he would 
often say, "I want you to write me a letter 
as if you were writing to your Mother and 
Father." Students would look uneasily 
about the room wondering what this old 
man with the heavy Scottish accent 



really wanted. He would repeat the 
assignment at the next meeting. Then, 
slowly, the letters arrived. He once 
stated, "In World War II, the film industry 
was 100 percent Jewish. Yes, ladies and 
gentlemen, World War II was a Jewish 
war." This led one angry but uncompre- 
hending student to write that Grierson 
was a bigot. Grierson did not respond, 
but by the end of the term his remark not 
only made clear sense but the class real- 
ized that Grierson was partial towards 
Jews! Another student, captivated by 
Grierson's Canadian 'Northern Vision' 
wrote a thousand word letter proposing 
the Government undertake a program 
which would set up hundreds of collec- 
tive settlements whose sole aim would 
be to become self-sufficient units. Grier- 
son's response: "Economics, my boy, 
economics. Read your Marx." The stu- 
dent fought back: "But Marx will be irre- 
levant to the world of 2000." Grierson 
kept his eye on this student and made 
him into a 'resident radical', since the 
young man was able to withstand Grier- 
son's weekly intellectual battles. Grier- 
son often criticized most what he liked 
best; this was his style of teaching. 

Once In seminar Grierson was sound- 
ing out the class on the pros and cons of 
cable television. A student complained 
that it was useless to talk. of cable, since 
it was doomed to be smothered by half- 
hour shows of ethnic orientation. Grier- 
son took out a note pad and jotted some- 
thing down for a minute, then looked up. 
"That's a very good point. I'm to meet 
with the Privy Council tomorrow in Ot- 
tawa and I intend to raise your question." 

It seemed that Grierson was always in 
touch with events of the day. In the fall of 
1970 the student power movement at last 
reared its indecisive head at McGill. Oc- 
cupation of the Political Science depart- 
ment scandalized the revered Common- 
wealth University. Worse yet, the Mont- 
real Star's editorial page lashed out at 
the politicized student body, culminating 
with a defense of Acton. Grierson did not 
like the Star's tone and allegedly paid the 
editor a visit one afternoon and explain- 
ed the nature and direction of student 
politics. Subsequently the Star made a 
full about face and from then on wrote 
sympathetically about the student move- 
ment at McGill. Grierson the teacher had 
scored again. 

In the fall of 1971, Grierson commented 
on the sorry state of McGill's student 
power movement, which by then had 
fallen into a state of lassitude. Enjt his 
were not the tired old clichés of a worn- 
out old generation. He said there would 
never be a true radical movement until it 
had a pragmatic basis. He quipped, "the 
first thing you've got to do is to get con- 
trol of the Coke concession ..." A thou- 
sand page treatise could not have said 
more. Today McGill's Coke (and other) 
concessions remain in private corporate 
hands while ideologues shout at each 
other till they are hoarse. 

Grierson awakened hundreds of minds 
to the realities of propaganda, especially 
in film. He taught that there was no diffe- 
rence between propaganda and educa- 




tion and in fact, made the word pro- 
paganda respectable. He explained the 
intellectual origins of the documentary 
movement: "I remember coming away 
from the First World War with the very 
simple notion in my head that somehow 
we had to make peace exciting if we 
were to prevent wars. Simple notion as it 
is, that has been my propaganda ever 
since — to make peace exciting." He 
generated this excitement by making the 
documentary movement follow ideas like 
public health, conservation, and the 
dignity of labour, while at the same time 
he tried to make citizenship an active 
process in which individuals everywhere 
exchanged 'excellences' with each 
other. He said that the real international- 
ism was in the manias we shared with 
each other. 

While at the National Film Board 
during World War II Grierson hammered 
home the theme of propaganda as 
education. "Push for a given theme." he 
had said, "And don't try to control spon- 
taneity. Spontaneity must come from a 
background from which it would spring 
naturally." Also public information was 
more than a technique. "It involves a 
philosophy of education in a world which 



Is articulating the future and is driving 
with great intensity and sacrifice towards 
it." He once stated that the importance of 
documentary was "this privilege of ser- 
ving in the greatest mobilization of the 
public imagination since the churches 
lost their grip." And the theme of parallel- 
ing national" education with a religious 
crusade figured strongly in Grierson's 
philosophy. "... I do not mind con- 
fessing that I would sooner have an 
educational system based on the church 
and on the Christian virtues than a 
national educational system that is so 
busy with mere knowledge that it has no 
faith to give." He made this statement 
first in 1939. 

However to see Grierson as a social 
evangelist is to misread the person, if he 
was a child of the nineteenth century he 
was a mature adult in the twentieth and 
was a politician non pareil. He was fond 
of telling the story of how midway 
through World War II he single-handedly 
stopped Louis da Rochement of March of 
Time fame and Time Incorporated from 
seeking an Injunction against him and 
the National Film Board for using some 
March Of Time sequences in an early 
Canada At War number. Grierson let it be 
known that he had engaged one of the 
most expensive law firms in New York 
City and arrived alone at a Manhattan 
meeting of de Rochement and the legal 
minions from Time Incorporated. ; Hë en- 
tered the meeting, sat down and said, 
"gentlemen, I have it from the highest 
authorities in Canada that If the March of 
Time insists on pressing this suit, 
Canada will revise the existing laws 
regarding importation of foreign films 
into Canada." A moment of silence 
followed, then de Rochement's attorney 
spoke: "Louis, you started something 
you can't finish. Drop it." The victorious 
Grierson rose and left the meeting, 
having pulled the rug out from under his 
adversary's feet. He would never admit If 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King had 

All things are beautiful if you have 
got them in the right order. 

— Grierson, 1971 

given him the authority to make this 
statement or if sheer bluff had carried the 
day. 

Grierson's sense of timing was a major 
factor in making documentary a success. 
In 1941 he guessed that Japan would 
soon be at war with the United States and 
seven days before Pearl Harbor he 
released Warclouds in the Pacific, warn- 
ing of the Japanese presence and 
strength. Two days after Pearl Harbor he 
was in New York City with the film. An- 
other coup occurred when he released 
Gates Of Italy which was aimed at pre- 
paring public opinion to accept Italy 
back into the western fold. Upon its 
release, several United States news- 
papers attacked Grierson for his pro- 
Fascist sympathies; this greatly amused 
him for years. Back in Britain in 1953, 
Grierson bought a film of the climbing of 
Mount Everest and released it on the day 
of Elizabeth It's coronation. This film be- 
came a huge moneymaker for the British 
treasury; again Grierson had proved how 
timing was an essential element in suc- 
cessful propaganda. 

Three inseparable elements formed 
the Grierson presence: educator, poli- 
tician and showman. The latter is espe- 
cially important in view of his definition 
of genius: "Industry and talent are impor- 
tant, but most of all you have to have the" 
flash." The flash was the stuff that show 
business was made of and indeed was 
that magic in Grierson which vitalized 
students of each decade. 
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Everyone knows John Grierson as 
the originator of the term "documentary 
film" and the movement it represented, 
and everyone knows him as founder ol 
the National Film Board of Canada. In his 
home he is also known as a television 
personality who produced and hosted a 
major show for many years. But one of 
the more remarkable masks of Grierson 
. is that of the professional teacher and in- 
tellectual, one which he assumed only in 
the last few years of his life. Grierson 
was precisely that — an outstanding pro- 
fessor and teacher in the oldest tra- 
ditions of the University community and 
what is more he had deep respect for the 
role and those whose lifelong commit- 
ment was to such a role. 

Grierson. the teacher, is a figure ihat is 
important nationally and internationally. 
All his work in documentary film and the - 
establishing of national and international 
agencies was an extension of teaching. 
„__as-lar as. he was concerned. Even pro- 
paganda he saw as the instrument of the 
teacher confronted with massive 
problems at times of crisis, and although 
many of us are not too ready to admit it. 
in a deep sense he was right. But while 
Grierson was always a teacher in his 
own mode and always an intellectual, the 
extent of this manifested itself only in his 
last years when he made a formal com- 
mitment of teaching and intellectual 
work here at McGill. Many of his virtues 
from the film business and government 
work informed his teaching. He lectured 
to groups of 500. holding them involved 
by his wit. his cutting insights, his tirades 
against cheapness and tawdriness and 
the enfeebling of moral, aesthetic, or in- 
tellectual values. In what he so aptly des- 
cribed as the 8mm Revolution, he reject- 
ed what he considered to be the 8mm 
mind which used such a revolution as a 
way of escaping the standards of pre- 
cision and order which the mind of man 
should respond to. 



Much- of what we now know as 
education will become what we 
now know as propaganda. 

— Grierson, 1941 



He viewed teaching as a personal en- 
counter, just as he viewed all of the 
multifarious activities of his life as per- 
sonal encounters. It was this that left the 
highly personal mark of John Grierson on 
the National Rim Board, but it is also the 
same personal mark that has been left on 
a variety of faculty and students at 
McGill. He arrived at McGill during the 
height of the student problems — the 
Gray controversy. This was a time when 
everyone seemed hyper-conscious of the 
gap between the generations. For Grier- 
son in his 70 s and his students there was 
no gap. They disagreed at times, but they 
respected him for the disagreements and 
they often came to see his point of view. 
He had been strongly sympathetic to the 
left, associated with causes of the left, 
but just as he could not tolerate 8mm 



As a teacher hô did not isolate him- 
self from the world or from his other inte- 
rests. His room on Crescent Street in the 
Crescent Hotel where he lived alone was 
frequented by filmmakers, government 
people, faculty and students alike, and it 
often became a meeting-ground for this 
wide variety of individuals. In his room he 
entertained his students as frequently as 
anyone else, treating them to the pro- 
ducts of his own gourmet cooking, which 
is why he chose to live in an apartment 
hotel about one block from a Dionne's 
grocery store. I remember frequent 
discussions about such delicacies as 
shrimps in a jellied clam sauce as well 
as lengthy discussions on the virtues of 
various Scoth whiskies. Though not a 
drinker of Scotch normally, for some rea- 
son with Grierson it seemed the only ap- 
propriate thing to drink. Food, drink and 
conversation were the constant fare at all 
hours of the day and night in the room on 
Crescent Street and to many a McGill 
student the insights served from the mind 
of John Grierson were more to be prized 
than the food and drink. 



/ have no interest in films as such 
. . . . / look on cinema as a pulpit, 
and use it as a propagandist. 

— Grierson 



minds, he could not tolerate people 
whose commitment to revolution or to 
social change was marked by a lack of 
discipline or a capability to think through 
intellectually and emotionally the im- 
plications of their position. 

To the student too committed to the 
aesthetic he would violently assert the 
primacy of politics and propaganda in 
the world. He would insist they read 
works such as Trotsky's Literature and 
Revolution and understand the signi- 
ficance of the way the world and the ar- 
tistic are inter-related. To the over-poli- 
ticized he would insist on the fundamen- 
tal aesthetic nature of the solid morality 
and the essential importance of the 
aesthetic standards in craftsmanship and 
making. He could show a deep sympathy 
lor the clowning of Charlie Chaplin, an 
understanding of contemporary film- 
makers like Dusan Makavejev with 
whom he stayed up a whole night ex- 
citedly discussing new film ideas, and an 
appreciation of (though revulsion with) 
The Triumph ol the Will, Hitler s master 
propaganda tool. 

When one used the phrase Scotch 
Presbyterian with respect to Grierson it 
•meant something, for it formed a core of 
his being and marked him with a deep 



El Greco's paintings were propa- 
ganda for the Catholic Church. 
When a man has his portrait paint- 
ed that's propaganda for himself. 

— Grierson, 1943 



religious sensibility even when it moved 
into the direction of the deep concern 
with the human of the natural socialist 
rather than an involvement with the 
divine. Few men I have known ever mani- 
fest a more consistent religious or moral 
sensibility, though there was nothing 
pious or soft or harsh about Grierson's 
personality. He was most frequently 
harsh on himself and those students and 
friends he liked, whom he felt must live 
up to a standard that is known to all men. 
There was no narrow commitment to a 
nation, for he was a true internationalist 
as his period with Unesco under Julian 



The Matthew 

Crescent 



by donald the: 




We are apt to think of art as something on the sidelines of life — 
pretty pictures on the walls, songs and music for relaxation reading — 
very occasional movies to while away the time on a dull night. But art 
is something deeper than that. If you must know the truth of art, think 
not of art itself but of will-power. Will-power, we know, is the strong 
stuff in the hearts of men that make them fight. Will-power is the hope 
and the vision and the faith that makes them think that something is 
worth fighting for. And art — art is every voice, every song, every pic- 
ture, every word that warms the faith, confirms the purpose and fires 
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the heart. They tell us that art is a mirror — a mirror held up to nature. I 
think that is a false image, conceived by men in quiet unchanging 
times. In a society like ours, which is even now in the throes of a war 
of ideas and in a state of social revolution of the profoundist nature, 
art is not a mirror but a hammer. It is a weapon in our hands to see and 
to say what is right and good and beautiful and hammer it out as the 
mold and pattern of men's actions. 

"Art in Action- 
John Grierson, 1940 



Huxley might have indicated. Yet he was 
concerned with origins and place. He 
consistently wanted to know who his stu- 
dents were, their ethnic background, reli- 
gious commitment and the rest. In an age 
when these sorts of question are fre- 
quently cause for sensitivity and even 
concealment no one ever queried the 
right to know, for he so obviously wanted 
to know who you were, not to stereotype 
you in any way. 

John Grierson and I instantly formed 
an intellectual alliance for he shared that 
true commitment to the Humanities 
which recognises the best of everything 
is in the word and speech of man. Lite- 
rature, in the broad sense of learning, 
and philosophy, were the first prerequi- 
sites of the intelligent person; and then 
the person could become a filmmaker or 
a civil servant or a teacher. In fact, pro- 
perly viewing their role as human beings 
Grierson saw them all as teachers. In 
many ways universities exasperated him 
as much as he loved them. He could one 
day speak of McGill as an intellectual 
slum and the next day wax eloquent 
about its international status and that it 
shared with other major universities the 
role of being the major source of stan- 
dard and principles for man. If he saw a 
close alliance between the church and 
university, or rather the university with its 
literature and philosophy becoming a 
kind of Arnoldian substitute for a church, 
it was again because of his tradition 



This for me sums up Grierson's sensibil- 
ity extremely well. 

In university he will be most remem- 
bered for the realisation that learning is 
the most fundamental attribute of man. 
Thus he attempted day after day to teach 
his students whether in groups of 500 or 
groups of 15. He viewed it as so impor- 
tant that he even insisted on participating 
in the evaluation of as large a group as 
500 as a way of propagating what he 
believed, and thought, and saw, and 
knew more widely. Education, he con- 
sistently reminded me, was the major 
mass activity today. The university was 
more important and more central than 
the media and had to assume this role. 



The old individualist and 
nationalist viewpoints are inca- 
pable of mastering the problems 
of today. 



— Grierson 



rooted in Glasgow University and in 
Scotland. The same roots gave him his 
personal commitment to students and to 
learning. Day after day when visiting him 
I found his apartment filled with new 
books. He knew more about struc- 
turalism in a real sense than many uni- 
versity professors of literary theory: he 
was a perpetual challenge to the narrow 
specialist whether among his students or 
among his friends. I know only second- 
hand Grierson as a critic of his students 
but I had firsthand experience on a num- 
ber of occasions of him as a critic of his 
friends and colleagues. He carefully read 
manuscripts and books and papers and 
sent comments across the Atlantic (if he 
was not in Montreal) by audiotape. He 
supplied invaluablecriticisms while I was 
writing my book on McLuhan and there 
are innumerable Grierson ideas which 
subtly infiltrated some of my papers. Yet 
he always respected the ideas of others, 
in fact he seemed, along with a firmness 
and ability to argue endlessly, to have a 
genuine humanity and respect for any- 
one's thoughts or creative work. There is 
a story told in the introduction to a film to 
his work where he is quoted as having 
said while discussing a film on Picasso: 
"I found it one of the great pri- 
vileges of my life to be present with 
Picasso drawing and painting ad in- 
finitum. To see a great master at 
work, to see his mind move, is surely 
a compensation for all the medio- 
crity of life — and one's own life in 
particular." 



#7 is words such as 'activist' and 
'totalitarian' that upset people. 
When I see eyebrows begin to go 
up, I toss them in at every oppor- 
tunity. 

— Grierson, 1943 



The most important aspect of all was to 
teach teachers and it was characteristic 
that although he initially rejected the 
idea of 8mm and Sony portapak TV 
equipment as relevant to anything, he 
eventually saw its tremendous education 
dimensions and in his last days was con- 
ceiving a plan with the Indian Govern- 
ment for the use of this equipment in 
basic health and social education. Even 
in his 70's Grierson was the flexible, 
philosophical person who could review 
his own views as sharply and as critically 
as those of others. 

Many at McGill will miss him. My wife 
and I will miss those evenings shared 
with Grierson in his apartment or at a 
Montreal restaurant. Those evenings of 
penetrating discussions were as broad 
and deep as commonroom conversation 
should be, as opposed to the natter type 
of enclosed wit and reference that such 
encounters so often are. Even during 
activities like dining out though, Grierson 
was always putting- you on and mea- 
suring what you own values were. 

Life itself to such a person is an 
important experience in which every 
second every hour is of value. This he 
tried to communicate to all he knew. He 
was sad that with many students he so 
frequently failed and that for so many 
colleagues in film, in government and in 
the university, this basic truth was not 
realized. This has close links with what 



You should examine the shape in 
which people communicate. 

— Grierson, 1971 



he did contribute to lilm. to the docu- 
mentary and to the organization of film 
production activity. With all of these, 
every moment, every aspect of life mat- 
tered. The ghost of Grierson will not only 
remain a part of the National Film Board, 
but of the new communications pro- 
gramme at McGill. as well as a constant 
reminder of the fact that for the greatest 
teachers, learning and life are not ever 
separate. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 



FOR SALE 

GUITAR, Jin acoustic, mudol 6810 $100 of 
best olfor Has soon very liiilo use. Ulln por. 
cussion conga drum. It inch mule 5k in hood, 
burgundy fibroglass. S100. Original prico J175. 
843-6665 



HEAD 360 SKIS, Nevada bindings, good condi- 
tion. $60. Molilar cablo-bucklo boots, lilio now. 
«5 or bosl oiler. 843-8004 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MARTHA-HAPPY BIRTHDAY from all your 
fellow members ol the Marc Tardil Fan Club. 
See you In Union al three. 



PROUDLY ANNOUNCE that we made love with 
great pleasure In sterol location In McLennan 
Library last Saturday. 9610243 and 7528849. 



FLUFF ■ happy birthday you functional beasice. 
Irom all Ihe crowd - Me!. 

ATTENTION: GRADUATING MANAGEMENT 

Students: tickets for grad-dance at Chateau 
Champlain on March 10. 1972 now on sale al 
Union toi Olfico Only S M 00 per couple. 

FREE COPY ol thn Weekly People, socialist 
labor party newspaper sent upon requosl. No 
obligalion SLP.. P.O. Ooi 321. Montreal 101. 
PO 

WELCOME DRUNKS, rugby boor parly. Mac- 
Donald Collogo CC . Wed. March 1, 72. 800 
P.M.. boal racos QIC Admission 25c. 3li\ 

BRITISH CARS ONLY; lired of unreasonable 
repair costs? We havo an unusual Idea: below 



LE BUREAU DE TOURISME DES ETUDIANTS DU QUEBEC 
112 ouest rue si. paul suite 200 Montreal! 25 Quebec B49-2374 



New flights 
Montreal - Vancouver - Montreal 

July 29 - August 28 
$134.00 



849-2374 



retail parts, low labour rales Be sure to ask lor 
Polo al 342-5977. 

ISRAEL AN0 EUROPE 3 monlh $550 lour. 
Avoid making I ho same mistake thousands ol 
students made last summer. Make your reserva- 
tions now! Few seats still available on Ihls low- 
cost subsidised tour. Israol Program Centre — 
034-0804. 1310 Greene Ave 

HOUSING 

FLAT TO LET, Wavdrly at Van Horno. 4 rooms. 
15 minutes Irom downtown. $57 00 a monlh. Call 
.48441291 otter 6 00 P.M. 

ROOMS AVAILABLE in co-op Approiimatoly 
S40 00/monlh. Full of nice people. 3605 Univer- 
sity SI. 8 J 5-359 7 

NEAR UNIVERSITY Sublet. 1 1/2 furnished 
apartment Immediate occupancy $80. Ring 937- 
601 1 - Room 837. 

ARE YOU TAKING In another roommoto? Male 
wishes to share with studonls or? Call Shirloy 8 
44-8715. 

WANTED 

DESPERATE PROFESSOR offers froo room 
and board tor livo in babysillor. Entra pay tor 
house-keeping chores il desired. Call 731-83G9 

STUDENT WANTED to share apartment $55 a 
monlh Access by Melro Phono 389-0189 atlor 
fivo 

WANTED: good used sloreo lurnlablo. Call 
Polor 849-9029 nvomngs. 

MATURE, serious, singles couples, lo completo 
summor group, share expenses, Eastorn Town- 
ships. Lako Memphramagog. farmhouse, sail. 
Ing, gardening, and golf. 467-5501 evenings. 

HELP WANTED, normal hearing studonls lor 
paid auditory o.porlment In Mclnlyro Building 
Call Bob Rivatd 392-4380 

SECOND HAND 17" portable TV sol at reason- 
able price. Call 284-2300 (evonings). 



Has February Neurosis hit you? 

Do you feel sluggish, down, depressed? 

Well! 

Hillel Students' Society 

wants to raise your spirits, with 

A MARX BROTHERS' FILM FESTIVAL 

featuring 
Coconuts and Duck Soup 



tonight, Monday, Feb. 28th. 1972 

8:30 P.M. 

L132 

Admission: 75c 



Don't torgot: Tomorrow night 
Animal Crackers 
and 
Horsefoalhers 



■ 



TYPING 



EXPERIENCED TYPIST. Term papers, essays, 
etc. Phono 7384)582. 

EXPERIENCED TYPIST will do typing at home. 
Town ol Mount Royal aroo. 738-5713 



Appearing Nitely 

Held Over By Popular Demand 
Till March 5th 



"The Greatest 
of Black Folk Blues" 



LOST 



BROWN SUEOE POCKETBOOK In 

Dawson Adams auditorium. Reward Calhy 849- 
0261. 

RED WALLET, union cafotoria. Keep money, 
return lo box olfico or call 489-9672. Reward. 



Sonny Terry 
and 

Brownie McGhee 

Stars of "Cisco Pike" 



•^^VcHOW BAR .. 



#sHOWBAK j 

<. Tue house of good music . K£sr(?VATior ,. 

J |nen 1224 STANLEY ST. 866-787Ô 






PRESIDENT 

Jan Peeters, 

Qualifications: Vice President (External), 
E.U.S. 1971 - 1972 

The E.U.S. must continue to promote 
those activities which have proven so suc- 
cessful this year. Just as importantly we 
must ensure that those initiatives which 
have been taken such as the revamping of 
the Cafeteria scheduled for September 1972 
are not allowed to die. 

For these reasons it is necessary that 
there be some continuity in the executive of 
our Society. 




CANDIDATES FOR EXTERNAL VICE-PRESIDENT 



Sidney S. Chan 

— Reassessment of E.U.S. contribution to 
the Student Society and take appropriate 
action. 

—To study the consequences in the faculty 
resulting from a possible FEEHIKE for for- 
eign students, and take action to oppose the 
proposal. 

— To institute a SPEAKERS PROGRAMME 
with members of the profession in industry 
to promote understanding of engineering 
practice. 

— New COURSE EVALUATION ol the Uni- 
versity and CEGEP programmes. 





INTERNAL 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
Jim Surbey, 

— veteran of this year s E.U.S. council. 

— worked on the Plumbers Pot. 

— knows how to get things done. 

I think that this year's E.U.S. execs have 
enjoyed a very successful year and will do 
my utmost to see that next year's events will 
be just as successful. I intend to continue 
the policy of running the E.U.S. as a tight 
ship so that it works for the benefit of the 
engineers and not all groups on campus. 



Ron Denom (Met 4) 

QualiticatloRs: 

Treasurer McGill Metallurgical Society 70-71. 
71-72: Advertising Co ordinator. Drop in Ihe 
Bucket'. 70-71: Opportunities ^or Youth. 71-72. 
Platform 
Immediately 

- a ma|or oflort to organize summer jobs lor 
Engineering Undergraduates through Oppor- 
lunities R)r Youth 

- co-ordination with the balance ot the Executive 
in enlorcing Maisonncuvo Vending s contract 

In the tuture 

-an entertaining and inlormativo Speakers Pro- 
gram 

- maintenance ol a quality series ol publications, 
le the Pot. the Handbook, the Engineer. 

- the formation ol olfactive course evaluation 
groups within Iho departments 

Conunillco lor Iho Cundidalc 
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Medicine man, visionary 
and personal friend 



ronald blumer— 

John Grierson had been 
somewhat of a legend for me (or 
many years. During the time I 
was working at the Film Board 
and studying cinema at an 
American university, I was liter- 
ally brainwashed with incidents, 
stories, quotations and people 
who had worked with this grey 
eminence. Then he came to 
McGill and as his graduate 
assistant I found myself at the 
centre of a continual hurricane 
of people, ideas, fighting and 
politics instigated single- 
handedly by this seventy-year- 
old fire-eating Scot. 

John Grierson was an artist 
whose clay was people. Every- 
one whom he encountered, from 
his chambermaids at the 
Crescent Hotel to the Secretary 
of State, was deeply touched by 
even a passing encounter with 



one of his students' mother 
worried that he used to run out 
without eating breakfast. He 
used to shock his classes by 
asking detailed questions about 
their ethnic backgrounds. Like 
some manipulative astrologer, 
he would put all the elements 
together, would assign a type to 
you, and then right or wrong 
would interact with you in terms 
of the role in which he had 
placed you. Often it was in reac- 
tion to him that you would forge 
your own identity. In most 
people this typing would be a 
narrowing process leading to 
bigotry and prejudice. In Grier- 
son's world of broad frontiers 
and sweeping generalities it 
was a method of patterning the 
particular — a device to under- 
stand and resonate with the in- 
dividual excellence buried in us 
all. 




the man. His image of himself 
was as a medicine man and, in- 
deed, there was something 
almost demoniac about how he 
got under people's skins, worm- 
ed his way into their lives and 
made himself an integral part of 
their being. I have worked for 
many bosses but never have I 
felt such loyalty to a man whom 
I certainly didn't know very well, 
often disapproved of and some- 
times didn't even like. 

What was his trick; what was 
his magic? Like any great artist, 
he got to know his medium ex- 
tremely well — he knew every- 
one personally. He knew that 
the elevator operator was pay- 
ing off a mortgage on his house, 
that a .secretary was having 
' trouble ''with' 'rier'boytriehd.' 'that 



A second thing which should 
be said about his magic is sum- 
med up in an expression which 
he was fond of — show biz. He 
used to come on strong, as they 
say, and his approach to people 
was invariably unforgettable. 
Once tho impression was made, 
once his hooks were into your 
daily life; then you were his for- 
ever. All this sounds very 
sinister and indeed it was. 
Grierson after power, Grierson 
as a political enemy was a very 
dangerous man but Grierson the 
educator was someone who 
was capable of shaking a per- 
son's life to its very foundations. 

He had the extraordinary 
knack of knowing what a person 
Was good at. He was blinded by 
nothing, and could spot the 



creative spark in even the most 
unpromising of candidates. In 
some paradoxical way people 
were afraid of him yet opened 
up and revealed what really 
concerned their inner beings. 
The term papers which he re- 
ceived were almost em- 
barrassingly personal — love 
letters, poems, short stories, 
drawings, and they were good 
ones at that! Once the creative 
spark was discovered he would 
mould it, put it in a context (of- 
ten a very unexpected one) and 
give it some form of universal 
social significance. Grierson 
described movies as both a 
mirror and a hammer but I 
realize now that this describes 
his genius. He was the mirror in 
which people saw their creative 
essence and he was the ham- 
mer which gave this essence 
meaning. 

Most of us, no matter what our 
professions or private concerns, 
lead very small lives. Our daily 
existence is made up of petty lit- 
tle battles with coffee spoons 
and paper clips. We worry about 
minor personal hang-ups, the 
whims of petulant bosses or 
teachers and the natterings of 
friends. Most of what we do 
exists from day to day, in no 
context and with little meaning 
or conviction. Grierson once 
produced a film called Night 
Mail which was a heroic portrait 
of the sorting and distribution of 
mail. Sounds boring? It 
wasn't, because in it he 
showed how the lowly 
post office fits into the 
grand scheme of things, 
how everyone eagerly 
waits for their letters 
and "no one can bear to think 
himself .forgot." Grierson taught 
everyone he reached to see be- 
yond the petty and the im- 
mediate. He taught us that 
everything which we did was 
important and significant and 
that our lives could be spent 
either in ruts of mole-like myopy 
or in some more creative inter- 
action with the larger world 
around us. 

What is the essence of great- 
ness? I have spoken with talen- 
ted filmmakers, scholars with 
large funds of knowledge and 
creative artists, but Grierson 
was in a way my Philosopher 
King whose greatness almost 
went beyond creativity, talent or 
knowledge. He saw things from 
a distance, what we are doing 
and why we are doing it. and he 
was able to impart this seeing to 
others. In tho film world he 
could turn hard-nosed business- 
men into patrons of the arts and 




dull civil servants into 
visionaries. In the soft spongy 
world of academia he gave con- 
text to learning and action to 
ideas. Through his long winded 
jokes, his petulence. his posed 
bigotry, his refusal to listen, his 
stubbornness and his 
aggression — he changed my 
life. 



hugh maclennan— 

I had heard it said of Grier- 
son that he was an expert in the 
various accents of North Britain, 
but his performance with myself 
in this respect was uncanny. 

One day as I was passing 
down the corridor he got up and 
said. "Say something." I said 
something and he looked at me 
hard. 

"How long have your people 
been in this country?" 

"I'm one-eighth Loyalist 
stock." I said, "so that would 
make it close to two hundred 
years." 

"Och. I don't mean them." he 
said. "I mean the real thing." 

By which he meant my High- 
land forebears so I said. "As far 
as I know, about 150 years." 

"And they came from the 
West coast?" 

"How do you know that?"- 

"Let me pin it a little closer.' 
ho said, and gave me another of 
those piercing glances ol his. 
"Wester Ross." he said. 

"That's right.' 

"I'll make it closer still, How 
about Loch Duich? " 
He was right on the nail fdi 



the shores of Loch Duich were 
the last stand of the little clan 
before they were enclosed and 
forced out. 

"What explains it. of course." 
he said, "was that you Cape 
Dietoners were kept in a deep 
Ireeze among yourselves for so 
long There could hardly have 
been any-English down there at 
all until lately." 

r.s.— 

On a February morning the 
storm came. The snow started 
to fall early forming a fine mist. 
'First, it was just falling, falling 
straight on the ground but then 
the wind came murmuring 
through the fir trees and whirled 
the snow in high velocities. 
More snow came, more and 
more but the wind kept rising, 
moving in all rhythms to melt tho 
falling snow There was a great 
play and the wind would not let 
the snow |ust fall. The wind was 
moving in all directions, 
spiralling, capturing each par- 
ticle and sweeping it to unfore- 
seen destinies. 

People everywhere were' re- 
membering him now but most 
people remembered him for 
what he did for them, the influ- 
ence he had ?on their lives and 
careers I too am struck, but my 
feelings do not spring from 
thankfulness or gratitude: Ho 
rlid a lot (or me but I do not care 
whether he did or hot At this 
moment his largesse is ol no 
consequence lo mo The only 
thing I know now is that l miss 
' h'lrii 
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3515 LACOMBE 
731-9435 
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TELEVISION-STEREO 
SALES-SERVICE-RENTAL 
CASETTE RECORDER SPECIALIST 





Open to all CEGEP II students and anyone else 
who qualifies to enter University I, September 72 

Maybe you figure you're just as bright as the brains who usually pull off the 
scholarships, but your yearly marks don't show it. 
Here's your chance to prove where your head's at. and win a full tuition 
scholarship at Loyola for doing it. 
The Match of Minds is a new and unique system of awarding scholarships. Totally 

unconventional. Totally fair. It's the first scholarship that actually stresses total 
awareness over established standards for intelligence. It actually lets you choose 
your own area of expertise. It has nothing to do with your year's marks. It's a 
challenging one-day event with two interesting and different phases. 

PHASE ONE: Choose the area that interests you most at Loyola. This part of the 
tournament consists of an interview/discussion with a team from the department 
you have chosen. And then, to keep everything objective, you'll also 
meet with a combined faculty team. 

PHASE TWO: The department you have chosen will ask you to write a test, or write 
an essay, or prepare a presentation. You may be given a choice of topics within 
the department. You may be asked to do some of the preparation beforehand. You may 
be asked to prepare it the day of the tournament. That's up to the individual department. 
Bring your mind to the big match at Loyola. It's a big first for college scholarships 
And it could mean a big first lor you. 

Compete at what you know best! 

Pick the area that interests you from this list of departments at Loyola: 



□ Accountancy 

□ Biology 

□ Business Administration 

□ Chemistry 

□ Classics 

□ Communication Arts 

□ Computer Science 



□ Economics 

□ Engineering 

□ English 

□ Etudes Françaises 

□ Geology 

□ History 

□ Mathematics 



□ Modern Languages 

□ Philosophy 

□ Physics 

□ Political Science 

□ Psychology 

□ Sociology 

□ Theological Studies 



APPLICATIONS 
MUST BE RECEIVED 
BY MARCH 1,72 

Application forms are 
available (rom your registrar. 

or call lor information 





482-0320 Oocal 349) 



Am 



J mmm. 




Executive 
Nominations 

President: 

Extended until 
Wednesday, March 1, 5 pm. 

Vice President 

— External Affairs 

Vice President 

— Internal Affairs 

Vice President 

—University Affairs 

Treasurer 

Secretary 

Extended until 

Monday, March 6, 1972, 5 pm. 



These positions may be held by any resident 
registered student of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research and those students 
registered in the School for Graduate Nurses pro- 
ceeding to the degree of Bachelor of Nursing. 



All nomination papers must contain only the 
following statement: "We, the undersigned mem- 
bers of the Post-Graduate Student Society, nomin- 
ate for the position of 

(fill in the appropriate position). 



All nomination papers for the position of President 
must be signed by fifty (50) nominators and 
nomination papers for the positions of External 
Vice President, Internal Vice President, University 
Affairs Vice President, Treasurer and Secretary by 
twenty-five (25) nominators, with their year, 
department, school or institute and be counter- 
signed by the candidate (including his/her ad- 
dress and phone number). . 
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Singers at Saturday's Tet celebrations, 
by Sheldon goldfarb 



dally photo by anthony hampong 



Têt celebrated 



Over 400 people gathered at 
the Université de Montréal 
Saturday night to celebrate the 
Vietnamese Lunar New Year 
(Tet) and to express solidarity 
with the struggles of the 
peoples of Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and Laos against American im- 
perialist aggression. 

The meeting, which was 
sponsored by the Association of 
Vietnamese Patriots in Canada, 
also commemorated the Tet Of- 
fensive made by the liberation 
forces in 1968. 

The evening began with 
speeches by representatives of 
the Association. One of these 
representatives began by 
saying that although Tet is a 
symbol of peace, the Viet- 
namese have now gone a long 
time without enjoying peace. 
"We had to fight the French 
colonialists for many years," he 
said, "and now we have been 
fighting the American im- 



perialists for many years." 

"The American aggressors," 
he went on, "have tried to sub- 
jugate the three peoples of Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Laos, but 
they are now suffering military, 
political, and diplomatic 
defeats. Their illusions about a 
military victory in Indochina are 
being shattered." 

He added that 1971 was "the 
year of defeat for the American 
strategy of Vietnamization" and 
that "despite the difficult con- 
ditions, great victories have 
been won by the peoples of In- 
dochina". 

The representative noted that 
the people of Quebec have of- 
ten demonstrated against the 
American role in Indochina and 
that world opinion as a whole is 
more and more on the side of 
the peoples of Indochina. As 
proof of this, he cited the World 
Assembly for Peace and In- 
dependence of the Peoples of 



Indochina, held earlier this 
month in Versailles, France, 
which was attended by 
representatives of 84 countries! 
The Assembly condemned 
President Nixon's so-called 
peace maneouvres as a hoax 
and called for the U.S. govern- 
ment to end its aggression in In- 
dochina. 

The representative said that 
support is coming specifically 
Jor the seven-point Peace Plan 
put (orward by the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of 
the Republic of Vietnam. He 
maintained that the peace plan 
is evidence of the desire of the 
Vietnamese for "true peace, in- 
dependence, and liberty". The 
U.S., however, does not want 
peace, as is shown "by its 
ignoring the peace plan, by its 
continuing efforts to prolong the 
war, and by its recent inten- 
sification of the bombing of 
North Vietnam." 



RVC 



.Continued from page 4 

work. The Students' Society 
should discuss "an alternative 
to the present class format" and 
"support student resistance to 
what the university is trying to 
teach us. It should take a stand 
on Anglo-Canadian privileges." 

The candidates were asked to 
comment on student 
dissatisfaction with the method 
used to select a person for the 
newly created position of Direc- 
tor of Residences. 
Zinner. Send a petition to the 
Senate or Board of Governors. 
Students' Council could also 
register a protest. "The reason 
for having a Students' Society is 
precisely to process these 
demands." 

Resident of five years: "The 
more you process, the less we 

get." 

Anios: "If you feel strongly, and 
if other students feel the same 
way, call a meeting and see 
what they think. The Students' 
Society shouldn't be a middle- 
man." 

Criticized bureaucratic 
methods of work used by 
Students' Council. 

if elec 



students to find out what they 
were thinking. Zinner explained 
that his heavy administrative 
duties prevented him from 
"going out among students". 
Rovins had nothing to say. 
Irate student commenting on the 
food served in the residences: 
Robert Bray, Business Manager 
and Building Director of Co-ed 
Residences needs "help 
loosening up his purse strings." 
"Bray pinches pennies. Girls 



iron. There is no dietician. 
Screw Malsonneuve, this is RT 
Bray." 

Amos told the students to at- 
tack the problem directly^ "You 
don't need a Students' Society 
president for these things." 
Rovins suggested a boycott. 
Zinner, answering criticisms 
about his lack of knowledge on 
residence problems, stated that 
he had only been in office three 
weeks and the residences are 



can't give blood. They have no not his main problem. 



SCARLET KEY "AWARD" 



Nominations for tho Scarlet Key "AWARD" will be accepted up 
until March 2nd, 1972. Nominees should show qualities of 
distinction and character In somo combination of academics, 
activities and athletics. The "AWARD" is McGW's only recogni- 
tion to those students, Male and Female, who have contributed 
to McGIII life outside of their academic program. 



Nomination papers should include name, address and tele- 
phone number of nominee, and placed at Scarlet Key. box at 
Student Union, or sent to: 

Susan Black or Vyta Senikas 
Scarlet Key Awards, 
c/o Graduates' Society 
3618 University Street 



Amos promised that if elec- . . . 
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by gandalf the grey 



Battle enjoins, 
oats quake 



Gearing for the final battles of 
Good and Better, Evil and Sin, 
Sin shall win and thus shall we 
all. The Choke Artists meet the 
Peckers in their quest to find the 
One Ring and bring it safely to 
their lairs. The Peckers shall be 
worthy of battle and might be 
considered capable of defeating 
the Med reps, were it not for 
their magnificent displays of 
passing and able leadership 
which takes them headlong into 
oblivion. 

The Net Vets, second in Two, 
meet Law, third in One. The 
Upholders of Justice shall find 
their pockets cleaned by the 
veterans of Court Thievery and 
shall succumb not so 
graciously. Molson and McCon- 
nell meet to decide who cap- 
tures the Let's Forget the Great 
Food So Let's Play Some Ball 
Award. 

The second set witnesses the 



Heads of Two against the lourth 
of One. The Hobbits Frodo and 
Sam Gamgee temporarily 
deterred in their course for the 
open fire of Mordor, shall 
assume the guises of Messer 
and Uriel. They both long for the 
return of Stridor from the perils 
of fornicating with fair fillies. 
The Alesmen shall place ob- 
stacles as opposition and the 
occasional basket but Balmy 
and Claude (Swisher and 
Swain) shall lack the necessary 
to prevail. . _ 

Odd-Job and Moreback must 
rise to their highest heights to 
remain as opposition for another 
week as their meeting tonight 
will be against the once- 
defeated Med III Marauders. 
Sharpened appendages will aid. 
More is needed, but will not be 
found. 

Gardner to beat Douglas and 
claim the left-overs. 



£e Sabayon 



Wjk \ The only dining room with French & Greek Cuisine 

W T 666 Sherbrooke W. (corner University) 

BL fVExecutivo Towers Shopping Promenade Res: 288-0373 

Business Luncheon served daily from 11 AM - 6 PM 
from $1.24 and up 



m 



McGILL 

MEN'S INTRAMURALS 



INTRAMURALS THIS WEEK 



BASKETBALL - PLAYOFFS • Monday, Fab. 28 

5:30 p.m. et. 1, Choke Artists vs. Pockors; ct, 2, Not Vols vs. Law; 6:30 p.m., ct. 
1, Heads vs. Alosmon; ct. 2, Mod III vs. Foul Shooters; 7:30 p.m.. ct. t, Molson 
vs. McConnell; ct. 2, Gardner vs. Douglas 

FLOOR HOCKEY - SEMI FINALS 

Wed., March 1 , 5:30 p.m., Grealor Omentums vs. Nads; 6:20 p.m„ Grey Hawks 
vs. Hard Hats 

. ICE HOCKEY 

Mon. Fob. 28, 5:15 p.m., Architecture vs. Engineering II; 6:15 p.m. .Science I vs. 
Law; Tues., Feb. 29. 5:15 pm. Arts vs. Engineering I; Fri., March 3. 5:15 psn.. 
Science I vs. Arts; Mon., March 6, 8:15 pm.. Science I vs. Mediclno, 5:15 p.m., 
Blades vs. Four Skins (Final) 

SOCCER 

Tuesday, Fob. 29. 5:30 p.m.. Mots vs. Chemistry; 6:15 p.m., Caribbean; II vs. 
Sino Qua Nons; 7:00 p.m.. Drop-outs vs. Pomerons; Thursday, Mar. 2, 5:30 
pm.. Draftsmen vs. Plumbers; 6:15 p.m., Biochom vs. Sporobolomyces 

BROOMBALL 

Mon., Fob. 28. 1:00 p.m., L.C.. Mothers vs. Molars; 1:00 pm., W.S., Foul Balls 
vs. Pathcats; Tuos. Feb. 29, 1 :00 p.m. LC, Nads vs. Brydmon; 1 00 pm., W.S, 
Molars vs. Spectrum; 5:15 pm., LC. Law vs. Imports; Wed.. Mar. 1, 1:00 pm., 
LC, Mother Truckers vs. M Balls; Thurs., Mar. 2, 1 :00 p.m. LC, Pathcats vs. 
Biochom; 5:15 pjti., LC. Mothers vs. Imports 

WATERPOLO 

Wednesday. March 1, 7:00 p m., D.YA. vs. Gardner; 7:45 pm., Mech V vs. 
Medicine. 
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FOR THE CANDIDATE 
OF YOUR CHOICE 
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JEAN MAURICE 
BELLAICHE 

B.Comm. U1 

EXPERIENCE: No experience — i.o., not involved in tho inter- 
nal rivalries of tho Students' Society. 

PLATFORM: No electoral promisos 



BUT — I will uso tho bost ol my potential to generate a now 
intorost in campus life. 

I will bo open to any reasonable advices and changes 
adequate to tho Student's needs in their respective faculty. 
— Right now tho Issue is 
—Would you mako a hold in your I.D. 



... 



MARK BERNIER 

EXPERIENCE: 

■ Executive Engineering Undergraduate Society 

■ Treasurer McGill Outing Club 

■ Engineering Council 70-72 
POLICIES OF COMMITMENT 4 ACTION: 

■ Ro-ostablish discount policy (or McGill students at 
bookstore. 

■ Establish a student housing agency. 



■ Bettor management of food son/ice operations. 

■ Increased support for clubs & societies. 

■ Continued involvement In community programs. 

■ Incroasod support ol Students' Society Loan Fund. 

■ A bottor financial altornativo to a pub to replaco tho 
bookstore. 

■ FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 



V 



ANDREW M. PACKER 

8. Sc. £2 

— Residences must bo de-lsolatod from tho rest of tho uni- 
versity community; residents (Including many of McGill's 
prized foreign students) are being loft out of Students' 
Society affairs. 

such as tho noontime films and concerts 
—Successful Students' Socloty programs should be con- 
tinued, and Union recreational facilities should bo expanded 
beyond a TV lounge. (Billiards or ping-pong, anyone?) 
—Tho university bookstore should bo run on a discount or 



non-profit basis to benefit tho students using it rather than the 
Students' Socioty treasury. 

—Organizations such as Radio McGIII and the Dally should 
bo under closer control of tho Students' Society; they must bo 
sounding boards for tho opinions ol all tho students rather 
than a select few. 

Tho aim of all my proposals is to knit tho student body 
closer togothor. to mako the university moro than locturos 
and oxams. 



GERRY VAZQUEZ 

B.Sc. 3 

Tho role of tho Internal VP. is basically to maintain tho 
upkeep of tho Union, and to co-ordlnato tho clubs, societies, 
and tho services that tho Students' Socioty offers the stu- 
dents. The student orionted activities which havo been begun 
and provon vory popular (og. Nickol Theatre, Friday night 
pubs, music concerts in tho Ballroom) should bo expanded to 
reach a grooter number of students. Bottor utilization of 



Union space could provide a Games Room, a Card Room, 
and greatly oxpandod laundro-mat facilities. Parking 
facilities should bo made available to students. A pub is 
feasible and wanted. Bfcctlvo student representation in Son- 
ato and on tho Board of Governors is imperative. Bottor 
organization and increased support of campus clubs and 
activities would Invoke moro students and provide a strong 
McGill community spirit. VOTE MARCH II 



DAVID WEINER 

B.Sc. 3 

Cafeteria Chairman 
Pres-Amatour Radio 

Students' Council must not romain a play-pen for tho costly 
amusement of its members nor a "Monopoly" game for |unlor 
executives and lawyers. Councillors must act only on a con- 
sensus of opinion arrived at from organized discussion with 
students on oach important Issuo; they must go out to slu- 
donts rather than expect students to come to thoir"oxocutivo 
suites". 

Union: Enfranchise students by using tho Union as a forum 
for such discussion as well os prosorving il as a vital cultural 



and rocroational centre. Having inhabited tho Union for many 
years. I am woll-grounded in Its day-to-day operation. 
Calolotla: Satisfy tho Student Consumer rather than tho Stu- 
dents' Council; emphasis In tho now contract must bo on ser- 
vice to tho student rather than on commission and tho 
aggrandizing ol Council's corporato fund. 
UNREALISTIC CAMPAIGN PROMISES, THE RAISING OF 
"NON-ISSUES", AND OTHER GIMMICKS CREATE THE 
ILLUSION THAT YOU ARE SOMEHOW INFLUENCING THE 
DECISION-MAKING OF "POLITICIANS" WHO HAVE 
WALKED INTO OFFICE AS A RESULT. 
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DAVID ROVINS 



BA McGIII (psychology). Oxford philosophy and psychology 
studios. Graduate work In law and psychology. University ol 
California at Berkeley. QUALIFICATIONS: Interim presidont, 
internal VP elect. Interim external VP. ■ I am tho only NON- 
POUTICAL candidate running in this election. I reprosont no 
vosted Interest, nor do I possess a political machine tallorod 
to buy your vote. Besides, as Interim prosidont, having attem- 
pted to achieve greater student representation on sonalo and 
tho board, opposing tho reseau roport (I moved against It In 
...... • ; •• .. ; *'• 



sonalo) and tho loreign.studont (eo increase, and proposing 
a student-run caletorla. I shall go to the students lor moro 
suggestions than I could includo among a lisl ol "campaign 
promises". ■ Tho Students' Society Is in need ol constitu- 
tional changes il 1) the wastage ol funds and inelficiency 2) 
tho referendum should bo hold to obtain a veto ol confidence 
from tho students on its continued existonco in whatever form 
they docido. 

I AM A REFORM CANDIDATE 

. 
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GABOR ZINNER 

(President) MA2 

(A) Tho Students' Socloly must bo responsive to tho needs ol 
Iho ontlro student body as opposed to the Interests of any ono 
campus faction 

(B) Tho $300,000 spent annually on tho Students' Society 
must yield more programmes and sorvlcos than it has In tho 
past. 

During tho past three weeks we have established: 

1) Tho McGIII Anti-Feehlke Coalition 

2) A committee to study constitutional change as well as a 
ro-evaluatlon ol the aims and functions of tho Students' 
Society 

3) Competent and responsible administration ol student af- voting. 



fairs. 

4) free, lunch hour music and films 

5) free telephone. In the union 

6) Sunflower vogolarlan restaurant 
Plans lor next year Include: 

1) an expansion of tho above 

2) Course evaluation - a guldo lor solection ol courses. 
Students must havo a voice in determining course content. 

3) Experimental Coop - A student organized learning - 
toachlng environment. An oxploratlon ol radical alterna- 
tives to existing oducational structures. 

Help us carry out and expand upon theso programmes by 



0S» 



DOUG AMOS 

PSF candidate (or President 

Candidates Doug Amos (President) and Ze'ov lonls (Exter- 
nal Vico-Prosldent) support tho FIVE-POINT PROGRAM ol 
the POPULAR STUDENT FRONT: 

1. SUPPORT tho National Petition lor a People's Quebec. 
McGIII students are part ol Quebec society. It Is In our in- 
terests to support tho genuine aspirations of Iho peoplo ol 
Quebec, as opposed to the aspirations ol the colonizers ol 
Quebec. McGIII Is a bastion ol Anglo-Canadian colonialism 
and it promotes ivory-tower Intollectualism in order to isolate 
its students from the Quebec people. 

2. DEMOLISH Studonts' Council bureaucracy. THROW 
AWAY Robert's Rules ol Order. UPHOLD mass democratic 
method. 



Students' Council uses bureaucratic rules and regulations 
in order to slide student initiative, cut oil debate and sup- 
press the development ol ideas. Wo intend to throw theso 
rulos out the window. 

3. OPPOSE the uso of McGIII in tho intorosts of tho U.S. im- 
perialists and Anglo-Canadian colonialists. 

Students are treated as objects whoso rough edges havo 
to bo smoothed oil in ordor that wo may fit Into tho machinery 
of exploitation. Coursas aro geared both in form and In con- 
tent to Iho passive acceptance ol tho "wisdom" ol somo "ex- 
pert" lecturer, whom wo can quostion only for clarification. 
Wo ore taught anti-people theories such as: black peoplo aro ' 
Innately aggressive, the problom In underdeveloped coun- 
tries is overpopulation or a lack ol Western education, history 
is tho history of tho advances ol ruling elites, etc. 

( continu od below under Ze'sv lonls) 



(continued from Immediately above) 

ZE'EV ION IS 

PSF candidate for External V-P 

OPPOSE tho use ol Students' Council as the "junior partner" 
of tho administration in supporting the status quo. 

Students' Council is an agent ol tho McGill administration 
and of imperialist education. The careerist hacks who run 
Council openly support tho Anglo-Canadian privileges ol 
McGIII, and organize Inane rock fostivals, erotic film shows, 
etc.. In order to divort students' attention from those issues. 
4. SUPPORT,, encourage and organizo programs like tho 



ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE under tho guidolino, 
"Seek truth to sorvo the people." 

Theso programs sorve as an alternative to the classroom. 
They put knowledge to use in tho Intorosts of tho people, con- 
necting theory with practice, and they oppose tho humbug 
peddled in tho university that "there is no reality", "theory for 
theory's sake", etc. 

5. SUPPORT and organizo those peoplo (faculty, studonts or 
stall) who are lighting against pro-imporlallst. racist, 
chauvinist, and anti-Quebec-poopIo ideas and practices. 

This moans upholding mass democratic method in tho 
classroom Bnd opposing bureaucratic attempts to suppress 
struggle on the quostion ol whom our education serves. 



! ' 



STEVE D. COHEN 

(ARTS) 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Molls Student Movement (Anti-imperialist) 

Rod River Valley National Liboration Front 

Louis Rial Bail Fund Committee 

Popular Front (or tho Liberation ol Manitoba (M.L.) 

Quebec-Metis Friendship Association 

MAIN PROPOSAL; 

By the end ol my term, I promise that tho Rlol Rebellion will 
bo but a memory, and all the troops will be back homo. 
SMASH CANADIAN IMPERIALISM, CANADA - GET OUT 
OF MANITOBA. 



Secondary Proposals 

■ To save tho limited funds ol (he Students' Society Irom 
being wasted on by-elections, I promlso to servo the full term. 

■ I promise not to interfere with tho (low ol Iho Saint Law- 
rence River In any way. 

■ I am tho only candidato who can keop all ol his promises. 

■ I call upon all students who opposo Bonnet Little's ruling 
(banning tho discussion ol issues) to domonstrato thoir con- 
victions that Issuos aro important and relevant, by voting lor 
mo. 

Committee lor Relevant Issuos 
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WHITNEY HARDY 

— Honours Political Science BA3 
—Interim External V.P. 

In tho throo weoks sinco tho last election, à varloty ol 
issuos and student interests havo boon presented to tho of- 
fice ol External Affairs. Many ol theso Issuos originated and 
woro organized by studonts themselves; who then camo to 
the Studonts' Society lor financial assistance and Council 
support. Sovorol oxamplos Includo tho McGill Anti-Foe Hike 



Coalition, a courso evaluation plan, and an Abortion Laws 
relerendum. On Iho othor hand issuos havo also developed 
within tho Students' Socloty. which were then takon to the 
studonts for thoir comments and opinions (i.e. tho quostion of 
student representation on Sonalo). 

When students and thoir Society unito to examine and then 
to rolled true student issuos, student inlluence becomos a 
powerful reality. I think such cooperation Is beginning to bo 
evidenced now — and should continuo to do so. 



...... ..... - 
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SAMMY LUFT 

B. Sc. Honors. Biochemistry 

Tho External VIco-Prosidents ollico must cease its vaguo 
mediocrity. As an eflcctive liaison, initiotivo must come from 
this oxecutive to confront and incorporate students into com- 
munity and university alfalrs. 
PLATFORM 

Delino Iho |ob ol External Vico-Presidont to insuro utmost 
utilization ol its potential. 

Croalo summer jobs and instituto bettor community under- 
standing, eg. using grants TO START STUDENT WORK 
FORCES to holp in tho Milton - Park struggle, anti-pollution 

operations, a day camp this summer, etc. 

• • • • '">>v#v#'. •**'•' 



Demand moaninglul representation on tho Board ol Gover- 
nors. 

Expose Iho seriousness ol the Roseau Report and opposo 

it. 

Opposo Iho foreign student feo-hiko. 

Destroy tho myth ol "student apathy" by providing chan- 
nels lor student concorn, og. dobatos, radio broadcasts, 
opon-forums, guest spoakors, otc. 

Clean-up tho squabbling bureaucracy ol our present STU- 
DENTS' COUNCIL. 

LET SAM LUFJ WORK FOR YOU IT S TIME THE ORDINARY 
STUDENT REGAINED CONTROL. 










DAVID ROVINS 



BA McGill (psychology). Oxlord philosophy end psychology 
studios. Gradualo work In law and psychology, University ot 
California at Berkeley. QUALIFICATIONS: Intorim president, 
internal VP olect. Interim extornal VP. ■ I am tha only NON- 
POUTICAL candidate running in this election. I represent no 
vested Interest, nor do I possess a political machlno tailored 
to buy your vote. Bosldes. as Intérim president, having attem- 
pted to achieve greater student representation on senate and 
the board, opposing the roseau report (I moved against it In 



senate) and tho loreign-studont (eo Increase, and proposing 
a studont-run cateleria, I shall go to tho studonts (or more 
suggestions than I could Include among a list ol "campaign 
promises". ■ Tho Students' Society Is in need ot constitu- 
t ion a I changes I1 1) the wastage Of lunda and inefficiency 2) 
tho lolerendum should be held to obtain a vote ol confidence 
from tho studonts on Its continued existence in whatever form 
they decido. 

I AM A REFORM CANDIDATE 




GABOR ZINNER 

(President) MA2 

(A) Tho Students' Society must bo responsive to tho needs of 
the entire student body as opposed to tho interests of any one 
campus faction 

(B) The $300,000 spent annually on tho Students' Society 
must yield more programmes and services than it has In the 
past. 

During tho past three weeks we havo established: 

1) The McGill Antl-Fechike Coalition 

2) A committee to study constitutional change as well as a 
réévaluation of the aims and functions ot the Students' 
Society. 

3) Competent and responsible administration of student af- 



fairs. 

4) tree lunch hour music and films 

5) free telephone in tho union 

6) Sunflower vegetarian restaurant 
Plans for next year include: 

• 1) an expansion of the above 

2) Course evaluation - a guide for selection of courses. 
Students must havo a vgjee In determining course content. 

3) Experimental Coop - A student organized learning - 
teaching environment. An exploration of radical alterna- 
tives to existing educational structures. 

Help us carry out and expand upon these programmes by 
voting. 




DOUG AMOS 

PSF candidate tor President 

Candidates Doug Amos (President) and Ze'ev lonis (Extor- 
nal Vice-President) support tho FIVE-POINT PROGRAM of 
the POPULAR STUDENT FRONT: 

1. SUPPORT the National Petition for a Pooplo's Quebec. 
McGill students are part of Quebec society. It Is in our in- 
terests to support the genuine aspirations of the people of 
Quebec, as opposed to tho aspirations ol tho colonizers of 
Quebec. McGill Is a bastion ol Anglo-Canadian colonialism 
and it promotes Ivory-tower Intellectualisai In order to isolate 
its students from the Quebec people. 

2. DEMOLISH Studonts' Council bureaucracy. THROW 
AWAY Robert's Rules of Order. UPHOLD mass democratic 
method. 



Students' Council uses bureaucratic rulos and regulations 
in ordor to stillo student initiative, cut off debate and sup- 
press the development of idoas. We Intend to throw these 
rulos out the window. 

3. OPPOSE tho uso of McGill In the intorests ol the U.S. Im- 
perialists and Anglo-Canadian colonialists. 

Students are treated as objects whoso rough edges havo 
to be smoothed oil in ordor that we may fit into tho machinery 
of exploitation. Courses are goarod both In form and in con- 
tent to tho passive acceptance of the "wisdom" of some "ex- 
pert" lecturer, whom wo con question only lor clarification. 
We are taught anti-people theories such as: black people aro '■ 
Innately aggressivo, the problem in underdeveloped coun- 
tries is overpopulation or a lack ot Western education, history 
' is Iho history of the advances of ruling elites, etc. 

(continued below under Ze'ev lonis) 
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(continued from Immediately abovo) 

ZE'EV ION IS 

PSF candidate for External V-P 

OPPOSE the use ot Students' Council as tho "|unior partner" 
ol the administration in supporting tho status quo. 

Students' Council is on agent of tho McGIII administration 
and of Imperialist education. The careerist hacks who run 
Council openly support tho Anglo-Canadian privileges of 
McGIII, and organizo Inane rock festivals, orotic film shows, 
etc., In order to divert students' attention from these issues. 
4. SUPPORT,, encourage and organizo programs like the 



ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE undor tho guideline, 
"Seok truth to serve the people." 

Thoso programs serve as an alternative to the classroom. 
They put knowledge to use In the Interests ot tho peoplo, con- 
necting theory with practice, and they oppose tho humbug 
peddled in tho university that "there Is no reality", "theory lor 
theory's sake", otc. 

5. SUPPORT and organize thoso people (faculty, studonts or 
staff) who are fighting against pro-Imperialist, racist, 
chauvinist, and antl-Quobec-people Idoas and practices. 

This means upholding mass democratic mothod In tho 
classroom and opposing bureaucratic attempts to suppress 
struggle on tho question of whom our oducation serves. 
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STEVE D. COHEN 

(ARTS) 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Metis Student Movemont (Anti-Imperialist) 

Red River Valley National Liberation Front 

Louis Rlol Ball Fund Committee 

Popular Front for the Liberation ol Manitoba (M.L) 

Quebec-Metis Friendship Association 

MAIN PROPOSAL: 

By the end of my term, I promise that the Rlol Rebellion will . 
be but a memory, and all the troops will bo back home. 

smash canadian imperialism, canada - get out 
of manitoba. 

■ . ; ï 



Secondary Proposals 

■ To save the limited funds of the Students' Society from 
being wastod on by -elections. I promise to servo tho full term. 

■ I promise not to Interfere with the flow of the Saint Law- 
renco River In any way. 

■ I am tho only candidate who can keep all of his promises. 

■ I call upon all students who oppose Bennot Utile's ruling 
(banning the discussion of Issues) to demonstrate their con- 
victions that issues are important and relevant, by voting for 
mo. 

Commitwo lor Relevant Issues 




WHITNEY HARDY 

— Honours Political Science BA3 
—Interim External VP. 

In tho threo weeks sinco the last oloction. a varloty of 
Issues and student Intorests havo been presented to tho of- 
fice of External Affairs. Many of these Issues originated and 
wore organized by studonts themsolvos: who then came to 
the Students' Society for financial assistance and Council 
support. Several examples Include tho McGill Anti-Foo Hiko 



Coalition, a course evaluation plan, and an Abortion Laws 
referendum. Oh the other hand Issues have also developed 
within the Students' Society, which wore thon taken to tho 
studonts for tholr comments and opinions (l.o. the quostion of 
student representation on Sonato). 

When students and their Socioty unlto to examine and thon 
to relloct true student issues, studont influence becomes a 
powerful reality. I think such cooperation is boginnlng to bo 
evidenced now — and should continuo to do so. 




SAMMY LUFT 

B. Sc. Honors, Biochemistry 

The Extornal Vice-Prosldent's otfice must cooso Its vague 
mediocrity. As an effective liaison, initiative must come from 
this executivo to confront and incorporate students Into com- 
munity and univorsily affairs. 
PLATFORM 

Doffno the job ol Extornal Vico-Presidont to insuro utmost 
utilization of its potential. 

Create summer jobs and instituto better community under- 
standing, o.g. using grants TO START STUDENT WORK 
FORCES to help in tho Milton - Park struggle anti-pollution 
operations, a day camp this summer, etc. 



Demand meaningful representation on tho Board of Gover- 
nors. 

Expose tho seriousness ot tho Roseau Report and oppose 

it. 

Oppose tho forolgn student loo-hiko. 

Destroy tho myth of "studonl apathy" by providing chan- 
nels lor student concern, o.g. debates, radio broadcasts, 
open-forums, guest speakers, etc. - 

Clean-up Iho squabbling buroaucrocy of our present STU- 
DENTS' COUNCIL. 

LET SAM LUFT WORK FOR YOU. IT'S TIME THE ORDINARY 
STUDENT REGAINED CONTROL. 
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Redmen tip Loyola 



for title 
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by george burger 

"I've played Loyola nine times 
In the last three years, and we've 
lost them all. Let mo tell you, It 
lee's great!" —Chad Gaffield 

Well, McGill won a basketb'all 
game Saturday night. Why was 
last game different from all 
other games? Our team, for the 
first time this year came through 
with (a) a good clutch showing, 
and (b) the strongest showing of 
team spirit manifest by McGill 
this year. 

That cryptic quote above 
refers to that very game. I was 
never so relieved as when the 
buzzèr blew to wind up the final 
game of the playoffs. It was 
probably one of the more ex- 
citing games played in the 
QUAA in a while. McGill ai 
Loyola were a match set up by 
victories over MacOonald and 
Sir George respectively, and 
they put on a great show for the 
capacity crowd. 

The game was on right from 
the start. McGill came out 
strong and fashioned a narrow 
lead that they maintained 
through the- first half. Loyola 
started with a press, figuring to 
stifle McGill in their own end 
much like they did in their most 
recent meeting. Coach Sam 
Wimisner has a good memory 
and he was ready for it. A very 
• simple formula. Guard to 
Naponick waiting, patiently at 
half court. Then set it up from 
there. A most efficient play, 
much faster than bringing the 
ball up. It was unstoppable, and 
it proved to be the winning move 
" in' the game. The reason the 
game wasn't a runaway, is 
Loyola's still awesome offence 
that clicked on virtually all plays 




COACH SAM WIMISNER is hoisted up by Ms Jubilant players after edging Loyola 79-76 for the 
QUAA championship. The Redmen now await the verdict of a University of Saskatchewan-UBC 
game to determine who they'll meet for the Canadian title. 



(that weren't snuffed out by the 
intruding hand of John 
Naponick). 

In the first half Naponick and 
Gaffield shared the major 
scoring, Big John completely 
dominating the defensive 
boards. His hulking stock 
grasping the ball way over 
his head, with three Loyola 
midgets hopping up for it, 
became a familiar sight. 
McG ill's biggest lead in the first 
half was seven points, and 
Loyola came back with some 
quick shooting before the buz- 
zer to puil it down to 36-32 
McGill edge. 

Everybody was anticipating a 
patented debacle by ' * 




Joe Prah (12). Kit Kennard (33) and John Naponick defend 
against a Warrior attack. 



the second half, and they were 
almost not disappointed. Trevor - 
Briggs and flashy draftee Eari 
Lewis harassed McGill with 
strong shooting and effective 
rebounding. Earl Lewis in fact 
scored a fine basket to tie the 
game at 40-40, with A Sound 
Well Timed move. 

In no time it was 41-40, 
Loyola, and groans were 
coming from the McGill booster 
club. "Not again", "Oh no" and 
the like. Then McGill took hold 
of the game. A couple of suc- 
cessful steals and some 
graceful end to end dribbles by 
Walt Naponick (one anyway) 
brought McGill to a ten point 
lead with eight minutes left. It 
seemed that this cushion was 
all they would need, and in fact 
McGill controlled so much that 
they ballooned up to a fourteen 
point lead at the last two minute 
point. 

But then Daigneault incurred 
the wrath of heaven, and Loyola 
started storming back. Suc- 
cessive baskets by Briggs, 
Lewis, Hussey and Osborne 
dragged the lead down to six 
points, and again the crowd was 
groaning. Loyola cheerleaders 
on the other hand were wetting 
their pants. Naponick was stop- 
ped at the boards and Briggs 
took over. The lead was down to 
five points with a minute left, 
and Loyola scored. The crowd 
went crazy. Ira was contem- 
plating the least painful suicide. 

However, time marches 
inexorably on, and everyone 
was a bit stunned at the buzzer. 
Then the McGill crowd placed 
faltering steps on the unfamiliar 
court, and then tenderly swam- 
ped their heroes. Sam was 
carried off with his head 
eighteen feet off the ground (he 
was on John's shoulders) and 
that was it. 79-76 McGill. 




Phil Thompson juggles for the ball with two opponents. 



The McGill team was in- 
finitely stronger. When they fell 
back by one point, Joe Prah 
took matters into grip and drove 
the length of the court for a 
three point play, that put them in 
lead that they never gave up. 
"We started faltering when 
Hussey fouled out. We had ten 
point lead and we thought it was 
the game." Ira summed up the 
last two minutes. Clutch playing 
by Chad Gaffield and Joe Prah 
sparked the team, and 
Naponick kept it all in hand; 
with 24 points. Chad had 18, and 
Dob Wy lie knocked in seven in 



half. 



Now 



to the 



the second 
West. 

Foul Shots: This is the first 
time in 9 years that McGill has 
won a league title . . . McGill 
struggled to beat MacOonald 
Friday night by a tight score 
(statistics elude me at the 
moment) . . . they can't do 
anything easily : . . Hal Roback 
was also sitting in on the final 
... I had a chance to talk to 
him . . . John hit-94% from the 
foul line 80% in the second half 
from.'the. field . > • i 21 • rebounds 
. . . yipppieee we won ... so it 
goes . . . 



